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BERT & STAN WILCOX 


extend a hearty welcome to all jazz fans 
visiting London for the Festival of Britain 


We cordially invite you to join us any Saturday or Monday 
evening at Britain’s leading jazz club— 


THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
100, Oxford Street, W. 1. 
(Special dispensation granted to non-members) 


And for the best in record jazz, call 
and see us at the 


THE LONDON JAZZ CLUB 
RECORD SHOP 


(National Radio Service & T/V. Co.) 
We now boast the largest selection of second-hand records in London 
ALL AT BARGAIN PRICES. 


82, High Street 
St. Johns Wood London, N. W. 8. 


(10 minutes from Piccadilly) 
PRimrose 6725 


Telephone : 


ON “HIS MASTER’S VOICE” RECORDS! 


VOEUE RECORDS 


A Selection of Recent Releases— 


MAHALIA JACKSON 


V.302 The Last Mile of the Way 
I’m Glad Salvation is Free 


In My Home Over There 

Since the Fire Started Burning in My Soul 

SIDNEY BECHET with Claude Luter’s Orchestra 
V.2027_ Lastic 

Maryland My Maryland 


V.2014 Careless Love 
Down Home Rag 


V.2005 Temptation Rag 
Riverboat Shuffle 
KID ORY and his Creole Jazz Band 
V.2012 Twelfth Street Rag 
Savoy Blues 
V.2011 Eh, La Bas! 
Tiger Rag 
PETE JOHNSON, Boogie Woogie Piano 
V.2019 Central Avenue Drag 
Hollywood Boogie 


V.2032 66 Stomp 
Minuet Boogie 


V.2007 Yancey Special 
J.J. Boogie 

V.2008 St. Louis Boogie 
Swanee River Boogie 


LONNIE JOHNSON, Vocal with Guitar 


V.2015 Jelly Roll Baker 
Drunk Again 
PROFESSOR J. EARL HINES and his 
Goodwill Singers 
V.304 Get on Board, Little Children 
Daniel 
WINGS OVER JORDAN 
America’s greatest Negro Spiritual Choir 
V.303 Deep River 
Old Ship of Zion 
MEZZROW-BECHET QUINTET 
King Jazz 8 | Want Some 
(12-inch) I’m Speakin’ My Mind 
King Jazz 9 Really the Blues (two parts) 
VOGUE, KING JAZZ and JAZZ PARADE records are DISTRIBUTED 


NATIONALLY and available from your local dealer. In case of difficulty 
write to: 


V.301 


VOGUE RECORDS Ltd. 
100, Charing Cross Road, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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PART 2—WASHINGTON, D.C. AND JELLY ROLL MORTON. 


Roy Carew insists that music had nothing to 
do with his leaving New Orleans in 1919. 
Some young jazz enthusiasts looked Roy up in 
Washington during these later years, thinking 
they had discovered one of those fabulous 
characters of the Storyville days, who would 
be reeking with the aroma of the far over- 
emphasized sinful origins of New Orleans jazz. 
The young initiates were obviously dis- 
appointed when they discovered that Carew 
was not part and parcel of the general exodus 
that is supposed to have taken place upon the 
closing of Storyville. It is Carew’s opinion 
that the Storyville influence on jazz, and the 
departure of musicians from New Orleans as 
a result of its closing, have been stressed far 
out of proportion by ambitious writers. As 
for Roy, he left the Crescent City merely to 
take a better position in Washington with the 
Treasury Department, in which department 
he remained until his retirement. The move 
to Washington effectively cut off all associa- 
tion with the past, and New Orleans and Tony 
Jackson became just pleasant memories. 

Then, one night in March, 1938, while 
glancing through the evening paper, Roy saw 
the heading, ‘‘ Jelly Roll Charts Jazz,’’ with 
an announcement that the ‘* Dean of Gates ”’ 
was running a night club on U Street in 
‘Washington, where he was playing first class 
piano jazz despite his years. The article con- 
cluded with Jelly’s comment on some of the 
early New Orleans players, mentioning that 
he considered Tony Jackson ‘‘ the world’s 
greatest single-handed entertainer.”” That 
was all that Carew needed. Immediately he 
‘set out to see Jelly to learn what had become 
of Tony. In the following passages taken from 
his ‘‘ New Orleans Recollections,’’ Carew 
relates his first meeting and conversation with 
Jelly Roll at the night club. 

‘* | immediately resolved to look up Jelly 
Roll to find out whatever happened to Tony 
. .. After finding the Music Box, which 
Morton had previously called ‘Jungle Inn,’ 
I called twice before | got to see him. On my 
second trip, Mrs. Lyle, who | believe was his 
partner, told me that Jelly Roll would come 
in shortly, and invited me to wait. On that 
March day she and | talked about current 


By GEORGE W. KAY 


events until Jelly Roll arrived. As he entered 
the room and walked slowly over to where 
we were sitting, he gave me the impression 
of atired man ; he evidently felt the raw cold, 
for his overcoat collar was turned up and he 
seemed to have pulled his shoulders up to 
bring the collar closer to his throat. He 
really was a sick man then, but no one knew 
it. As he came over, | got up and introduced 
myself as an old friend of Tony’s from New 
Orleans... We sat down by the oil stove that 


CABARET NIGHT 


AT THE MUSIC BOX 1217 U St, N. W. 
Friday, June 3rd, 1938, 9 P. M. 
FEATURED ENTERTAINMENT 
“JELLY ROLL MORTON” 
Number One Swing Pianist of America Presents 
THE BIRTH OF SWING 
DINE—WINE—DANCE 
Subscription 
Under Auspices of Laundry Workers Organization Committee 


“hit me in the face ’’ and warmed ourselves, 
more, | believe, by the conversation about the 
old days than by the heat of the stove. And 
to me Jelly’s conversation was indeed 
warming ; we discussed old places, old 
players and old tunes. Tony, he told me, had 
died in Chicago ‘ about 1921 or 1922, probably 
from drinking too much’ over his many 
years of entertaining. As we talked, he 
gradually became animated and lost that 
tired look he had when he came in and | saw 
that, as far as New Orleans was concerned we 
were congenial spirits... 

On a following visit we went over to the 
spinet, Jelly seated himself on the bench, | 
drew up a chair and | suppose for well over an 
hour he played over the old stuff. | called to 
his mind all that | could think of, and then he 
let himself ramble on, playing whatever came 
to his mind out of the past. And at one point 
in the hour or so of stirring my musical 
memories, Jelly Roll played a long stretch of 
music that was clear cut and very smooth, of 
a characteristic Spanish type, that sounded 
almost the same, if | can trust my memory, 
as what | listened to that night in front of 
Hilma Burt’s (in New Orleans).”’ 
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FORMATION OF TEMPO MUSIC 
PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
During the balance of 1938, Carew saw a 
great deal of Jelly Roll. Jelly’s playing 
awakened dormant memories, and it was 
natural that visits to the night club were made 
when time permitted. Carew tried to make 
his visits at times when Jelly Roll would be 
free to talk and play, but that bit of thought- 
fulness was hardly necessary, since customers 
seemed to be few, and it was apparent that 
the place was going on the rocks. Seeing the 
state of affairs, Roy began to give thought to 
some means of augmenting Jelly’s dwindling 
finances, and, in considering plans whereby 
Jelly could utilize his musical abilities to bring 
him financial return, Carew brought forth an 
idea which had been in the back of his mind 
for some time — that of reviving some of the 
old ragtime classics. Always an admirer of the 
St. Louis rags, and Scott Joplin’s tunes in 
particular, Roy felt that Joplin rags, played in 
Jelly Roll’s characteristic style, would have a 
great appeal to lovers of genuine American 
music. One evening he.took a folio of Joplin 
rags to the Music Box for Jelly to try out. 
Jelly had always given high praise to Joplin’s 
rags, although he had forgotten many of them, 
and the folio numbers interested him ; he 
had high regard for the Maple Leaf Rag, and 
also liked The Chrysanthemum, which he 
played over in a precise sort of fashion from 
the music. (Jelly had previously agreed with 
Carew that Rose Leaf Rag was a good rag as 
well as a difficult one). Plans were discussed 
for reviving some of the Joplin rags, with 
Morton popularizing his unique p‘ano versions 
of them, and Carew publishing Jelly’s inter- 
pretations. However, since Jelly had some of 
his own tunes which presented possibilities as 
songs, the Joplin idea was dropped and the 
Tempo Music Publishing Company was formed 
for the purpose of placing Morton’s own com- 
positions on the market. In the Fall of 1938, 
four tunes were turned out — Why, If You 
Knew, Sweet Substitute, and My Home Is In A 
Southern Town. 
In order not to lose the sequence of events, 
perhaps it would be wise to retrace our steps 
back a few months to the Spring and Summer 
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of 1938, when Jelly made the famous docu- 
mentary records for the Library of Congress, 
under the supervision of Alan Lomax, who 
was curator of the Folk Music Section. 
Apparently, Morton undertook this project 
without the hope of immediate financial 
return for his services. He must have thought 
that someday the publicity would result in 
his music regaining for him his proper place 
in the music world. 


Carew believes that one of Morton’s 
greatest contributions to ragtime was his 
slowing up of the customarily fast tempo, 
thereby permitting embellishments in the 
treble. The fact that Jelly was experimenting 
with slow tempos during his early days in 
New Orleans is confirmed by the Library of 
Congress recordings, now available to the 
public. Circle Sound’s Volume IV, titled 
The Spanish Tinge,’’ includes the composi- 
tions, Spanish Swat, Mama Nita, New Orleans 
Blues, Creepy Feeling, The Crave and Fickle Fay 
Creep. This one volume, a condensation of 
Morton’s Spanish tunes and Jelly’s wonderful 
comments, is so outstanding in its musical 
worth that it is one of the standouts of the 
entire set. Here is Jelly Roll at advanced 
years, reflective, mellow, nearing the end of 
the trail, playing almost indescribably beauti- 
ful music, smooth, never monotonous, and 
entirely different from the vigorous, rocking 
jazz of his youth. Not that he was incapable 
of recapturing some of the fiery style of his 
early days. A comparison of the version of 
the tune, Creepy Feeling, for the Library, with 
the faster, stompier solo for Jazz Man, both 
recorded about the same time, will dispel any 
impression that the old master had lost his 
touch. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON vs. W. C. 
HANDY. 


In August Jelly’s widely-publicised argu- 
ment with W. C. Handy appeared in Down 
Beat. While there were many extravagant 
statements made by Jelly, there was a great 
deal of truth in some of his allegations. 
Following Handy’s reply which also appeared 
in Down Beat, Jelly, with the aid of a dic- 
tionary, carefully prepared a seven-page 
letter of rebuttal, citing Handy’s own book 
as proof that he (Handy) did not originate the 
blues. This letter, edited by Carew for 
accuracy and elimination of wild claims by 
Jelly, ranks as one of Morton’s better literary 
gems. However, Down Beat, probably 
thinking that the argument had gone far 
enough, did not publish this letter. Morton’s 
masterpiece, abounding in ‘‘ Jelly Rollisms,’’ 
casts aspersions on Handy’s ability as an 
arranger. Concerning Walter Melrose, who 
handled some of Morton’s tunes, Jelly states 
that as far as this gentleman is concerned, 
** he wouldn’t know a note, even if it was as 
big as Gibraltar, the great rock.’’ One well- 


known Jelly Roll twist which often crops up 
in the Library records was his coining the 
expression ‘‘ ferninstant ’’ for ‘‘ for instance.”’ 
Carew thinks he must have considered 
‘*ferninstant '’ to be the singular of ‘* for 
instance,’’ since he would sometimes write 
the latter correctly. He also points out that 
some shades of difference in meaning escaped 
Jelly — he would use “attendants ’’ for 
‘* attendance ’’ when writing of the patrons 
at an event. 


About the time Jelly was completing the 
Library project, he attempted to promote a 
local recording company and he succeeded in 
interesting a group of jazz enthusiasts in a 
commercial recording venture. He made at 
least four sides in a Washington studio, 
which were released later by Jazz Man, under 
the titles, Honky Tonk Music, Wining Boy Blues, 
Creepy Feeling and Finger Buster. Carew 
remembers one evening in the late summer 
when Jelly appeared to be in unusually good 
spirits. He said he had made a recording of a 
fine rag that afternoon at the studio. Then he 
sat down and ripped off the tune in roaring, 
rocking style, much like the version which 
Jazz Man issued under the erroneous title, 
Finger Buster, the correct title being The 
Finger Breaker. Carew considers this tune to 
be one of Morton’s best ragtime compositions 
of the fast type. He recalls one of the 
recording sessions when Jelly made a piano 
and vocal version of My Home Is In A Southern 
Town and another piano solo of Honky Tonk 
Music, but these sides have never been 
released. 


The business at the night club was getting 
progressively worse until the place was 
forced to close in November. Indeed, Jelly 
was in dire financial straits. Although he 
possessed a large number of copyrighted com- 
positions to his credit, royalties from his pub- 
lishers were scarcely a trickle. His situation 
became so serious that he finally decided to 
go to New York City to get work in recording 
studios and night clubs, since the World’s 
Fair was nearly ready to open, and it was 
believed there would be much musical 
activity. Wéith the assistance of Alan Lomax 
and Carew, he was able to get his Washington 
affairs in shape to make the move. 


One foreboding day in late December, 
Jelly loaded up his huge old Cadillac Sedan 
with all his worldly goods and left for Man- 
hattan. Upon his arrival, Jelly sent Carew a 
telegram on Christmas, 1938, worded in the 
usual Jelly Roll flair: ‘‘ ARRIVED SAFE 
TOUGH DRIVE ON ICE GOOD POSSIBILI- 
TIES MERRY XMAS JELLY ROLL MORTON.”’ 
If Carew thought that this parting meant the 
end of his association with Jelly, he was soon 
to learn otherwise. In fact, Morton’s experi- 
ences in New York actually plunged Roy 
Carew up to his neck in music. 
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Photostat copy of a handbill of ‘* AGRAND 
MOVIE BALL ’’ that Morton promoted in 
September of 1938. He convinced a movie 
camera outfit which had offices in the same 
building with the recording company that they 
could make a big thing out of conducting a 
sort ofa ‘‘ movie talent ’’ hunt. It was Ferd’s 
idea that he could arouse great interest 
among the ambitious young coloured folks, 
and bring a great crowd to the ball. He 
personally canvassed all the black belt in the 
U Street—Florida Avenue area, going from 
house to house with the handbills, for several 
days before the event, in spite of the fact that 
Washington was having a rainy spell at the 
time. The handbill explains itself, and had 
the event been successful in Washington, they 
would have put on the same thing in Balti- 
more. But his luck stayed bad. The weather 
that night was the worst of the wet spell, and 
practically nobody showed up at the ball. 
The movie outfit was there with a large 
amount of equipment, but they had no use 
for it. More frustration. 
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[ve recently been rereading Borneman’s 

‘* A Critic Looks at Jazz’’ ; a thing which 
every jazz enthusiast should do from time to 
time, and every jazz critic should do at least 
once a month. Borneman’s booklet contains 
more closely reasoned study per paragraph 
than any other work I’ve ever read on the 
subject ; a state of affairs which is not in the 
least nullified by the number of times per 
paragraph that I personally disagree with him. 

This time, however, | read Borneman in a 
new light. The article | wrote for last month’s 
Jazz Journal was still fresh in my mind, and 
my attempts to explain some of the rudi- 
mentary technicalities of music had reminded 
me of the number of keen, intelligent jazz 
enthusiasts who just hadn’t chanced to learn 
the musical ABC in their younger days. This 
paragraph by Borneman caught my eye 
particularly : 

‘* The whole sense and purpose of jazz rests 
in this extraordinary ability of a group of 
musicians to improvise complex rhythmical 
and melodic counterpoint on a simple 
harmonic basis of tonic, dominant and sub- 
dominant with a few characteristically 
diminished thirds and sevenths thrown in 
for colour and structural value.’’ 

Now to the non-musician that sentence is 
pretty tough going, just as a wireless blue- 
print or a permutation system is double- 
dutch to me. A great many Jazz Journal 
readers who have studied (and profited from) 
Borneman’s book, must have given up over 
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77 Charing Cross Road, London, 
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Members J.R.R.A. 
Record Manager :—Doug. Dobell. 
(GERrard 4197). 


FOREIGN RECORDS A SPECIALITY. 
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FREE MONTHLY MAILING LIST 
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that paragraph, and hastily moved on to the 
next. 

Let’s look at it. ‘‘ The whole sense and 
purpose of jazz rests in this extraordinary 
ability of a group of musicians to improvise. .’’ 
So far so good. They are able to make up 
something or other as they go along. But 
what is it they make up? ‘* Complex 
rhythmical and melodic counterpoint .. .’’ 
Here comes the first trap. ‘Rhythm’ in 
music is not purely the thing which Baby 
Dodds used to produce from a wood-block. 
The strict musicologist would say that was 
hardly rhythm at all, but pulse. Be that as it 
may, ‘ Rhythm’ refers to the ‘ time ’ side of 
music, as opposed to the ‘ pitch ' side. If you 
clap the tune of High Society, you are re- 
producing its rhythm. ‘‘ Counterpoint ’’ is 
— well, Webster’s Dictionary defines it as : 
‘*The combination of simultaneous voice 
parts, each independent, but all conducing to 
a result of uniform coherent texture ’’— 
which would call for as long an explanation as 
Borneman’s original paragraph. The Concise 
Oxford Dictionary veers rather near to a mis- 
statement, but comes up with a definition 
good enough for our purpose: ‘* Melody 
added as accompaniment to given melody.”’ 
For jazz purposes, two melodies played 
simultaneously constitute a counterpoint, 
though neither need strictly be an accom- 
paniment to the other. 

Borneman continues: ‘*....ona simple 
harmonic basis of tonic, dominant and sub- 
dominant... ’’ Here’s where we move to 
the piano (checking perhaps with last month’s 
article for a refresher course on the names of 
the notes). Find the white key immediately 
on the left of the two black notes : that is C. 
Now move up (i.e., to the right of) the key- 
board one white note at a time, playing eight 
notes altogether ; C,D,E, F,G, A,B,C. Put 
the thumb (right hand) on C, miss one out — 
play the next (E), miss one out — play the 
next (G). You’re playing a chord of C, E and 
G. That is what Borneman means by the 
‘tonic.’ Now play a similar chord starting on 
F :—F, A, C. That is the chord of the sub- 
dominant. The same shaped chord starting 
on G (G, B, D) is the chord of the dominant. 
On those three chords alone are built the 
12-bar blues and a dozen other standard jazz 
sequences. 

‘* With a few characteristically diminished 
thirds and sevenths thrown in for colour and 
structural value,’’ adds Borneman. Back to 
the piano, please. Call the note C Number 1, 
D Number 2, E Number 3, and so on. Play 
C and E together, call them 1 and 3, and you 
can see why the ‘ Interval’ between them is 


OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


By STEVE RACE. 


called a Third. From C to the B above it 
(1 to 7) is called a Seventh. Strictly speaking, 
the correct terms are ‘ Major third’ and 
‘ Major seventh,’ from which it’s not hard to 
deduce that a ‘Minor third’ is a slightly 
smaller interval : in this case, from C to the 
black note immediately to the left of E (E flat). 
A ‘Diminished third’ is even smaller :— 
from C to two notes below E, namely D. (It 
sounds the same as a ‘ Second’). 

Here’s where the business of translating 
Borneman into un-technical language becomes 
really interesting, for he’s got his terms 
wrong. He doesn’t mean diminished thirds 
and sevenths, he means minor thirds and 
sevenths. It’s a common fallacy which the 
proof reader should have spotted, even if 
Borneman didn’t. To grow rather more 
technical for a moment, even if Borneman 
pleads that he was referring to ‘ Diminished 
seventh ’ as a chord rather than as an interval, 
he’s still wrong: there’s no chord of a 
diminished third, at least not in a jazz sense. 

But the author’s small slips are of little 
account compared with the immense scholar- 
ship which has gone into ‘‘ A Critic Looks at 
Jazz.’’ It deserves to be read with humility, 
and it cannot be fully understood without 
some technical knowledge. Dick Barton 
used to say: ‘‘ Time spent in recce is never 
wasted.”’ That’s true of musical recce as well. 
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ULY has just passed and, somehow, all the 

visions appearing in the broad beam of our 
Jazz Scene spotlight seem to be dwarfed by 
something that occurred on another July day 
several years ago. In pursuing our every day 
toils, a decade does not seem very long. But, 
in this case, the decade in question brings us 
to the realization that ten years without the 
earthly presence of jazzdom’s greatest single 
contributor CAN bea long period. For fully 
half a century his efforts guided the develop- 
ment of a new form of music—a music } 
destined to capture the appeal of thoughtful 
persons all over the world. The existence of 
a publication like Jazz Journal testifies to 
the scope of his contribution, To an extent 
his music was appreciated during his life- 
time ; but, like most true artists, it was 
constantly attacked by the musical isolation- 
ists — bigoted persons who failed to grasp 
the full meaning of his music, or were jealous 
of the degree of success he managed to attain. 


If one could conjure a mental image of the 
entire jazz picture, (and if one viewed this 
image through our admittedly prejudiced 
eyes), the vast scene would take form around 
a lean, haughty figure astride a well polished 
piano bench ; his left arm relaxed above the 
keyboard ; the sensitive, tapered fingers 
pointed toward the keys. The tuxedo 
garbed figure is gazing seriously at the ivory 
strips, probably considering a previously 
untried chord structure. This is the mental 
image wesee An image not dimmed, but 
greatly brightened, by the decade that has 
slipped away since his death, for July 11th 
marked the tenth anniversary of the death 
of... JELLY ROLL MORTON. 


Ever since an early cave man scratched 
crude figures upon a slab of stone, many art 
forms have been received with public acclaim. 
But | doubt if any have warmed as many 
hearts in the short period it took for jazz to 
reach out from America’s warm south. The 
music of Jelly Roll Morton added impetus to 
the rapid nascency of jazz. 

Jelly’s fruitful career extended from the 
early New Orleans street parades, through 
vaudeville, to the popular dance field. Phono- 
graph records provided another medium for 
Mr. Jelly Lord to conquer. And conquer it 
he did ! Could there ever be etched into a 
master more beautiful music than the scores 
of sides credited to him ? 

Piano solos? What can approach The 
Pearls or The Crave ? 

Vocals ? Don’t You Leave Me Here and 
Winin’ Boy. Pregnant with sincere feeling, 
these emotional sides leave Jelly’s warm voice 

ringing in our ears. 


JELLY ROLL MORTON. 


Orchestras ? Kansas City Stomps, Doctor 
Jazz, etc., etc. They all are aural evidence of 
his organizational genius. True, he surround- 
ed himself with the best musicians New 
Orleans could produce ; but The Red Hot 
Peppers transcended all individual talents. 
For proof of this, compare the piano solos of 
Kansas City Stomps, The Pearls, or Original 
Jelly Roll Blues with the same band numbers 
recorded several years later. Obviously 
Morton had the band sound firmly determined 
long before the musicians were told to ‘‘ read 
the black dots.’’ 

The whole picture is there : blues, stomps, 
ragtime, work songs, spirituals, solos, duets, 
trios, quartets, etc., to mention nothing of 
the scores of compositions that have become 
standards even among those who scorned 
Jelly while he lived. 

The afternoon of July 11th found us 
standing before an (until recently unmarked) 
grave paying homage to the immortal Jelly 
Roll Morton. We recalled his much quoted 
definition of jazz : 

** Jazz music is to be played sweet... soft 
... with plenty of rhythm. When you have 
plenty rhythm with plenty swing, it becomes 
beautiful. To start with, you can’t play 
crescendos and diminuendos when one is 
playing triple forte. You have to be able to 
come down in order to go up. If a glass of 
water is full, you can’t fill it any more ; but 
if you have half a glass you have the oppor- 
tunity to put more in it. Jazz music is based 
on these principles.”’ 

Has it ever been stated more clearly ? 
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The American Jazz %cene 


by FLOYD LEVIN. 


LOOK WHO WE FOUND DEPT... . LOIS 
DEPPE, blues singer with McKinney Cotton 
Pickers and the Don Redman band years ago. 
Lois now dispenses gospel songs in the 
Chicago area. She appeared in concert at 
the Gorman Methodist Church in the windy 
city, June 28th ... BON BON, vocalist with 
the Jan Savitt band during the 30s. He’s now 
assistant district manager for Schlitz Beer. 

JAZZ ON RECORD ... The record dept. this 
month is dominated by some thrilling releases 
from New Orleans. Of special interest are 
two new LPs that cover the current Crescent 
City situation. While these two items differ 
greatly in many respects, they actually are 
similar as they both feature ‘‘ old school ”’ 
musicians that seldom are heard to advantage 
on wax. Being of New Orleans origin they 
would naturally possess a sincere quality so 
necessary to an honest jazz performance. 
Firstly, and despite a cool reception by the 
Record Changer review columns, Johnny 
Wiggs and His New Orleans Band come up 
with an interesting item via Commodore LP 
20,030. It introduces to record fans another 
old timer, Tom Brown. The 72 year old 
trombonist creates some exciting tailgate 
sounds — especially on Sister Kate. Here 
Brown can be heard on a vigorous solo and 
also some well knit ensemble work. Clarinet- 
tist Harry Shields (Larry’s brother) is most 
effective on Baby Won’t You Please Come Home 
and a very relaxed version of Careless Love. 
Johnny Wiggs provides several magnificent 
moments especially when employing muted 
tactics as he does on the original march, 
Zulu’s Parade (‘‘ Stand back, small fry, here 
comes King Zulu!!’’) and watch for his 
trumpet breaks and last chorus of Sister Kate. 
Despite a few technical deficiencies, which in 
no way impare the listening pleasure, the 
Wiggs LP has that sincere sound very much 
lacking in many of the so-called ‘‘ dixie ’’ 
sides being issued these days. Doctor Edmond 
Souchon (who, incidentally, plays some 
interesting rhythmic guitar on the date) 
informs us that future releases by the group 
will feature Ray Bauduc on drums... As a 
contrast to the clean, crisp Wiggs item, the 
Paradox Record Co. has come across with 
some real ‘‘hell for leather ’’ stuff as New 
Orleans as a heaping plate of Gumbo File’ 
(and THAT’S got to be nothing but good !). 
Also on LP, this batch features George Lewis, 
Jim Robinson and Elmer Talbert playing 
informally at a privately recorded jam session, 
thus capturing the relaxed feeling that seldom 
finds its way into a studio. As a result, the 
Talbert trumpet has never before been 
applied so faithfully to wax. The tunes were 
recorded shortly before his death last fall and 
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(JEREMY SPRAGUE, N.Y. 


THE TAILGATE JAZZ BAND. 
Conrad Janis, Trombone; Fred Moore, Drums; R, C. H. Smith, Trumpet; 
Elmer Schoebel, Piano; Tom Sharpsteen, Clarinet; Danny Barker, Banjo. 


PHOTO] 
contain fine examples of unrestrained 


emotional trumpet playing. Lewis and 
Robinson are heard to their usual standards 
which may or may not please you — depend- 
ing upon the individual’s taste. This reporter 
has always been fond of the latter mentioned 
jazzmen but, frankly, our attention on these 
sides was focussed mostly upon Mr. Talbert. 
He seems most effective in a blues vein and 
2-19 Blues and Jerusalem Blues allow full 
expression. Sometimes crying, occasionally 
growling, his pleading, plaintive tones are 
truly a joy to hear. The Sheik, taken at a 
rapid tempo, is ensemble all the way. En- 
semble playing, to these ears, is the one 
common denominator of jazz. It serves to 
separate the ‘‘ men from the boys ’”’ and this 
Paradox LP firmly establishes the fact that 
George Lewis and Co. excel in that depart- 
ment... Another long playing release to be 
recommended to those with LP equipment 
graces the Blue Note catalogue. Again 
featuring Lewis and Robinson, these are the 
familiar Climax masters previously issued on 
12-inchers. Available again, they provide an 
interesting comparison with the latest efforts 
of the New Orleans stalwarts . . . Several 
interesting reissues now available on the new 
Creole label including the long awaited West 
End Blues by King Oliver’s Dixie Syncopators 
... Those hard-to-get V Discs are again being 
distributed to military bases around the 
world. During the current fracas they are 
called ‘* Armed Forces Records ’’ and feature 
sides by every leading recording artist in the 
business . . . Is anyone interested in the fact 
that Lionel Hampton now records for M.G.M.? 
Several new sides available by Papa Celestin on 
new Bandwagon label. . . Happy to report 
that the Circle sides by the Tailgate Jazz 
Band (see photo) mentioned here a few 
issues back are receiving plaudits from jazz 
fans. The group still warms the New York 
scene, appearing nightly at Ryan’s. 
Dear (fill in name), 

As this bit of innocuous chatter is trans- 


ferred to the printed page by the talented 
typesetter, our little monthly get-together 
enters it’s third year. Two dozen issues have 
hit the presses since we began this series of 
glimpses at the American Jazz Scene. Being 
fully aware of the responsibility involved, 
your reporter has attempted to faithfully 
record the current happenings from ‘‘ the 
land ’o jazz.’’ Because of the vast distance 
involved, and the time delay (due to the fact 
that JJ is published monthly) occasionally 
our tit-bits are greatly out-dated by the time 
they see the light of print. This fact is 
especially true to those who receive their 
copy, after a lengthy sea voyage adds to its 
delay. However, with it all, we are prideful 
that many items have appeared here long 
before other publications (even in this 
country) have seen fit to devote space to 
them. 

Our over-burdened mail carrier has 
delivered huge quantities of mail from those 
who view this column. In most cases this 
mail has received an eventual —if NOT 
prompt — reply. During those 24 months, 
several pieces of mail have accumulated a 
volume of dust while reposing in the 
‘*answer ’’ cubicle of our desk. Thus, this 
open letter to our readers. 

From many portions of the globe have 
come requests for contacts with whom the 
writers could exchange letters and records. 
Scores of these have been passed along to 
American jazz fans seeking such contacts. 
Since many of the American fans are in other 
portions of the country, it is difficult to judge 
whether your letters prompted replies. 
From personal experience we can say that 
foreign exchange is one of the most satisfying 
and interesting fields open to the record 
collector. If, in our small way, we have 
brought together persons who share a mutual 
interest we will feel that a job has been well 
done. When this series began we had no 
thought of acting as a collector’s clearing 
house ; but we'll attempt to continue this 
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service as long as possible. Since we usually 
have an over abundance of European contacts, 
we suggest that the American collectors 
contact us via the address shown on the inside 
front cover. 

Not being of an immodest nature, we 
hesitate to over evaluate our activities. But, 
if we may be permitted a brief period of 
gratification, we would like to feel that an 
occasional item here will provide a few tiny 
footnotes when that final volume of jazz 
history is recorded many years hence. 

To the editors : Thanks for the space in 
which Levin has been permitted some much 
needed means of expression. 

To the reader : Thanks for the interest you 
have shown our efforts. 

To my wife, Lucille : Thanks for correcting 
the misspelt words. O.K., dear, you may 
turn on the damn television, I’m through 
pounding the typewriter. 

See you hear next issue. 


Sincerely, 
FLOYD LEVIN. 


The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 


CLEVELAND RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 
7-00, Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


* CRANE RIVER JAZZ—Meetings Mondays at 7-30 p.m. 


11, Gt. Newport Street. W.1.. next Leicester Square 
Station. 


CRANFORD JAZZ CLUB—Every Tuesday, established 
nearly 2 years, over 500 members. Home of the Crane 
River Band. Piccadilly Line to Hounslow West. 81, 
98 and 222, buses to White Hart, Bath Road, Cranford 
Mddx. Membership 1/6d. Admission 1/-. 


DELTA JAZZ CLUB—6, New Compton St., W.C. 
Saturday 8-0 to 11-0; Sunday 7-30 to 10-30. 
Featuring MIKE DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZMEN. 

THE CLUB WITH ATMOSPHERE ! 


ILFORD RHYTHM CLUB — Every Thursday, 7-30 
Cauliflower Hotel, Seven Kings. Record recital and 


session — Musicans invited to sit in. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - Saturdays, 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


MANCHESTER! JAZZ CLUB—Meets every Monday, 
7-30 p.m., Old Nag’s Head Hotel, Jackson’s Row, 
Manchester 2. 


RIVERSIDE JAZZ SOCIETY — Meetiugs fortnightly 
Mondays, 7-0 p.m., Bannerman Hall, Wharf Road, 


Maindee, Newport, kK hip 2/- 
Admission 1/6. RIVERSIDE JAZZ BAND. 


Enquiries: 231, Liswerry Road, Newport, Mon. 


TOTTENHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays 7-30 
p.m., Eagle Hotel, High Road, N. 17. 


WOOD GREEN JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
Bourne Hall, 287, High Road, Wood Green. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 
Charges: 5/- upito 20 words, each additional word 3d). 
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A GLORIOUS Sunday in June is no time to 

be writing this column ; the cynic might 
say ‘‘ Preachin’ The Blues ’’ should not be 
written at any time, but we will ignore such 
rudeness. My thoughts are far from the 
subject of matrix numbers, recording dates 
and personnels. Jazz in fact, is in the back- 
ground. The cricket field has an irresistible 
appeal, but a deadline has to be met, sun or no 
sun. Perhaps the kind reader will excuse 
more shortcomings than usual in these 
rambling jottings. What would | give to be 
able to write with the wit and facility of Davis 
and Clarke, or with the lucid brilliance of 
Ernest Borneman. Alas, the gift is not mine. 
All | can supply is enthusiasm and a love of the 
music. With the coming of summer, | find 
the enthusiasm cools somewhat, but it never 
dies | am thankful to say. 

* * * * 

Having read George Melly’s views on Rus- 
sell Quay’s Jazz Paintings | was most intrigued 
to receive an article sent to me by a regular 
reader of ‘‘ Preachin’ The Blues,’’ R. Wilson 
Rose. Quay’s painting is seen in a different 
light altogether. Wilson Rose considers Mr. 
Quay to have succeeded admirably. |am sure 
what he has to say will be of interest to readers 
of this paper and with Mr. Rose’s permission 
| am printing his critical survey in full. | can 
only say that | agree with every word Rose 
has written on the subject and | think he has 
shown a far more sensitive perception of 
Quay’s work than has George. 

Mr. Wilson Rose is a young man who has 
been interested in jazz for some time now and 
has a considerable knowledge of his subject. 
He has written articles on the film as an art 
form, but this is the first published article of 
his on the subject of jazz (or painting). | do 
not think it will be his last, for Mr. Wilson 
Rose can write — a rare gift, these days. 

PAINTED JAZZ. 

A RECORD-COLLECTOR LOOKS AT 
RUSSELL QUAY’S JAZZ PICTURES. 
Scepticism. 

My approach to Russell Quay’s exhibition 
of Jazz paintings at the London AIA. 
Galleries was wary and more than slightly 
flavoured with scepticism. | had a pre- 
conceived idea that | should find a collection 
of dull ‘* photographic ’’’ portraits, and at 
best | expected in the pictures only a super- 
ficial suggestion of the music. How, | asked 
myself, could anyone re-create in cold paint 
the vital qualities that make jazz so exciting 
and inspiring ? 

As | descended the rickety stairs to the 
dingy basement where the exhibition was 
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DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


held, it occurred to me that whatever the 
pictures themselves were like, there could 
hardly be a gallery with an atmosphere more 
in keeping with their subject-matter. 

Surrounded by the paintings, my scepticism 
at once gave way to an excitement similar to 
that which follows the placing ofaneedle upon 
a favourite record. Here were King Oliver, 
Armstrong, Dodds, Bunk, Ma Rainey, Bessie 
and Chippie Hill, all playing and singing their 
blues simultaneously. Here was JAZZ ! 

Passion and Logic. 

It requires no more than a glance at these 
pictures to see that Russell Quay appreciates 
his subject to the full and feels it passionately 
while painting ; but a closer examination 
reveals much more. All the diverse elements 
constituting jazz are clearly in evidence, and 
the music itself is translated into shapes vary- 
ing in size and form according to the attri- 
butes of each particular sound. The colour 
and composition of each picture is deter- 
mined by the music in question ; thus the 
colour-pattern of the Oliver Creole Band is 
logically slightly lighter (but more complex 
and archaic) than that of the Hot Five. 

The Hot Five. 

The Hot Five seem to have given Quay 
great inspiration, and the later of his two 
versions of them — now in my possession — 
is, | think, the finest of his ‘* group ’* pictures. 
Dodds, Ory and the rest are seen making their 
various separate contributions, which meet 
under the dominating lead of Armstrong’s 
cornet and combine in one gigantic pattern 
of sound, seeming to extend beyond the 
confines of the frame, to flow around one and 
fill the room. It needs little imagination to 
hear Drop That Sack as one looks at this 
picture. The shapes represent the sounds 
so clearly that if the picture were cut into 
sections, separating the players and their 
music, it would be a simple matter for anyone 
familiar with the Hot Five records to fit the 
pieces back into their correct places. 

King Bolden. 

Quay’s method is to listen to jazz as he 
paints, and so it is surprising that his best 
picture to date is that of Bolden, who made no 
records for the artist to hear. Instead, Quay 
has based his work upon the legends sur- 
rounding the man, and on the story of jazz 
itself. For this is no ‘‘ solo’’ piece ; it sym- 
bolises all of jazz and all the men who played 
it, in one complete and revealing picture. 
Significantly, the figure of Bolden is jet black, 
and yet translucent. It is the social back- 
ground of jazz, with the skin off ; the whole 
vital, earthy set-up of booze, prostitution, 
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THE BLUES 


poverty, violence, and all the misery and joy 
that was poured into the music, cascading 
from his cornet in shapes of music that tell 
also of Africa and slavery, of the brass bands 
and street dancing, in an intricate pattern of 
symbols as easily recognisable as so many 
written words. 

| have since bought this picture, and after 
living with it for a few weeks, find its effect 
even more powerful than at first sight. It 
seems at times literally to project itself from 
the wall, giving me constant stimulation and 
bringing to my room the earthy breath of 
life. 

Critical Approach. 

The shapes and forms of many of these 
pictures seem to have a great deal in common 
with those of primitive African art-forms, the 
explanation for which is, of course, the 
common denominator of the African origins 
of both. 

Since my knowledge of painting is limited, 
and my approach to Quay’s work purely that 
of a jazz enthusiast, | am diffident to criticise 
these paintings from the point of view of their 
execution. Naturally, it takes more than one 
person to complete any artistic creation — 
Quay has done his share and the rest is up to 
us. But it is significant, | think, that with the 
exception of D. Stewart-Baxter, Max Jones 
and myself, all those in possession of works 
from Quay’s first London exhibition of jazz 
paintings have bought them in and for them- 
selves, as contemporary art. In addition to 
this, his pictures have been favourably 
received by art critics not greatly concerned 
with the subject-matter. 

It seems to me that Russell Quay has 
opened up an entirely new form of expression 
in painting. He undoubtedly succeeds in 
bringing to life in his pictures the very essen- 
ce of jazz, and successful expression of subject 
is, after all, the measure of any good painter. 

* * * * 

We cannot leave the subject of the talented 
Mr. Quay just yet. In the May issue | printed 
a short piece by Russell on the subject of 
Negro religion. This aroused the interest of 
editor Tom Cundall who wrote me at length 
on the subject. As readers know already 
Tom has spent some time in the United States, 
and being a jazz lover, he did not neglect this 
on his visit. What he has written was in a 
personal letter to me and was not intended 
for publication and when | asked him if | might 
use it in the column he was rather dubious : 
“‘This was never meant for publication — 
when I write | like to take my time and put 
everything in order ’’ but after a little per- 
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suasion | was able to obtain Tom’s permission 
to print some short extracts from his letter. 
| wish to impress all readers these remarks 
should be treated as brief notes which | hope 
Tom will enlarge upon one of these days. ‘‘| 
found Russell Quay’s contribution to your 
column of great interest, and in the main he 
gives a fairly accurate picture of coloured 
religion, but he missed various points and 
parallels which | should have thought worthy 
of mention had | been writing on the subject. 


“*l lived and worked in America for almost 
ten years, and had many opportunities of 
watching the Negro at work and play in 
various States, and under all sorts of condi- 
tions. | have visited several Negro churches, 
innumerable dance halls and dives frequented 
by coloured boys, Philipinos, Mexicans, etc., 
and have visited many Negro homes, varying 
from shacks to quite substantial dwellings, on 
my regular searches for jazz records. 


‘* The first point | would make is that the 
Negro is, in common with all of us, under- 
going change the whole time, and what might 
have been true of fifteen or twenty years back 
(to name a fairly recent period) is certainly 
not true of to-day, hence it is particularly 
important to set a date on the period 
covered, otherwise a certain amount of 
confusion ensues. Secondly, the conditions 
‘and environment of the Negro vary in each 
State, with accompanying variations in his 
behaviourism. For instance, the Negro fact- 
ory worker in California is a totally different 
person to the rural Negro in say, Georgia. 
The former earns good money, probably owns 
an automobile, and indulges in all the varying 
amusements (and vices) of the city dweller. 
The latter is usually very poor, living in 
squalid surroundings, with nothing but the 
simplest pleasures to relieve the monotony 
of life. It is these (in common with their 
white counterparts) who invariably form the 
more emotional type of church congregation 
—1I suppose it is one of the few emotional 
releases they have. The Negro churches | 
visited in the coloured section of Los Angeles 
were very well conducted, and although the 
‘singing was fervent and uninhibited, there 
was nothing approaching an orgiastic level. 
In fact, | have seen many white revival meet- 
ings in America (and even in Cornwall) reach 
far greater heights of fervour. Of course, 
the devices that Mr. Quay lists as being used 
by the Negro preacher, are equally used 
(with many additional refinements) by 
various white American revivalists — the late 
Aimee Semple McPherson was one of the 
regular ‘shows’ of Hollywood, and | have 
seen her whip white congregations of 
thousands into such a frenzy that they were 
all emptying the entire contents of their 
wallets into the collection plates! Hence, 
there is a very real parallel here between the 
more emotional sides of white and coloured 
religion, and fervour and uninhibited behavi- 


our is not by any means confined to the latter. 

“* Repugnant as is the whole idea of slavery, 
I don’t think it is quite accurate to picture 
all the old slave owners as cruel sadists. Many 
of the biggest plantations (especially around 
New Orleans) were owned by French aristo- 
crats (or their descendants) who took a fairly 
public spirited view of their responsibilities 
towards their fellow humans, and in certain 
instances vied with each other in keeping 
their slaves well-fed, healthy, and happy. It 
must be remembered that in Africa the entire 
background of the people who became slaves 
was one of violence and savagery. Not only 
did tribe ravish tribe in the most brutal 
manner (the victorious tribes delivering their 
prisoners to the slavers) but their customs, 
religions and rites introduced the most 
appalling cruelties. Cynical as it may sound, 
an odd beating must have seemed almost 
like gentle treatment after what they (or their 
forefathers) had been used to. 

‘One final point : | notice that Mr. Quay 
mentions the Jubilee Singers of Fiske Univer- 
sity being given audience by Queen Victoria. 
The copy | own of the book ‘‘ The Jubilee 
Singers of Fisk University ’’ is inscribed ‘‘ To 
Her Royal Highness The Princess of Wales 
With Kindest Regards of the Author — G. D. 
Pike, 16th July, 1896,’ and carries the book- 
plate of the Prince of Wales’s library.’” 

* * * * 

| cannot finish this column without a 
mention of the first Mahalia Jackson record 
to be issued in this country. Those of you 
who have read Max Jones’s fine review in a 
recent Melody Maker will have no doubt, 
obtained the disc already. However, | would 
like to add my own small voice to the paeons 
of praise. Miss Jackson is one of the greatest 
and most exciting singers | have ever heard. 
She has been compared to Bessie Smith by 
many, which to my mind is absurd. Bessie 
was a blues and jazz singer, perhaps the 
greatest of her type we shall ever hear, 
Mahalia is purely a religious singer. She sings 
with a fervour which has seldom been 
equalled. The first two titles Vogue have 
issued are Since The Fire Started Burning In My 
Soul/In My Home Over There. | much prefer 
the deeply moving Home Over There and | urge 
every reader to buy this record. It is a 
saddening thought, but nevertheless true, 
this Mahalia Jackson record will not sell as 
well as the latest Tin Pan Alley hit sung by 
some nasal crooner. Such is the way of the 
world ! 


TAILPIECE. 


‘* After a spell with Art Thompson’s band, 
she toured America, playing with such jazz 
stars as Peanuts Hucko, Pee-Wee Russell, 
Max Keminski, Jack Teagarden and George 
Brumas.’’ (From ‘‘ Glasgow Weekly News ”’ 
kindly sent me by Brian Rust). Brumas 
appearing by kind permission of the London 
Zoo, no doubt. 


JAZZ RECORD 
COLLECTING ? 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE :— 


Write to or call at these addresses :— 


DOUG DOBELL, 
77, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. 


PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 
213, Bromley Road, 
S.E. 6. 


THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 
S.W. 16. 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 
52, Charing Cross Road, 
W.C. 2. 


TEMPO RECORD SHOP, 
42a, Thurloe Street, 
S.W. 7. 


FREEMAN & DAVIS, 
94, New Road, 
Six Dials, 
Southampton. 


MODERN MESSAGES, 
9, Piccadilly Arcade, 
S.W.|. 


ERIC HEATH: 
230, Old Christchurch Road, 
Bournemouth, Hants. 


HARTLEYS MUSIC STORES LTD. 
79, Vicar Lane, and 
22, King Edward Street, Leeds. 


ADDISCOMBE MUSIC STORE, 
235c, Lwr. Addiscombe Road, 
Croydon, Surrey. 


x * 
JAZZ RECORD 
RETAILERS 
ASSOCIATION 
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a this issue it is hoped that we 

are now back on our normal 
publication date. It has been a long 
struggle from that time, back at the 
beginning of the year, when shortage of 
paper held up publication for over a 
month. 


The only possible answer was to com- 
bine two issues into one, and with this 
enlarged number we hope we have got 
back to our normal beginning of the 
month publication routine. 

INDEX TO JAZZ — PLAYBACK. 


We have received an important state- 
ment from Orin Blackstone on the 
subject of these two publications. We 
print is as it was received, hoping that it 
will clear the air as to his intentions. 
We also hope that you will add your 
sympathies to those we extend to friend 
Crin in his unhappy predicament ; and 
trust that everything will be cleared up 
very shortly. 

“There has been no issue of the maga- 
zine Playback since March, 1950, and 
there has been no further delivery of the 
Index to Jazz since the first 192 pages 
were mailed last fall. Since October, 
it has been absolutely impossible for me 
to do any further work on them or even 
to give any personal attention to my 
mail. The reason, quite simply, was 
that | suffered a severe financial loss (not 
connected with the magazine or the 
book) and found it necessary to devote 
every minute possible to building up a 
new means of livelihood. 

In the meantime, I have tried to keep 
all of you advised of my situation by 
means of notices that | could insert in 
material being mailed from New 
Orleans, and through letters that friends 
were kind enough to write. | entrusted 
my files to them and | think they were 
able to fill most orders for the Index and 
answer other letters. 

But quite possibly some of you are 
still in the dark, or don’t understand 
what I’ve been up against. That is the 
reason for this form letter, the first that 
I have been able to write myself. 

| want to state emphatically that there 
was never any intention to abandon 
Playback, and most certainly not the 
Index to Jazz. Suspension of work on 
them was due entirely to my own severe 
work schedule. 

Both the magazine and the book are 
non-profit hobbies. 1! have no assistance 
whatever ; no staff to handle any clerical 
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work, and much less the production 
work. | must keep my own files and 
books, handle the mailings, and even set 
the type. All of this in my spare time. 
I hope it will be apparent, then, that I 
have had to make certain of a supporting 
income. 


This has now been solved to the extent 
that | am re-starting work on the maga- 
zine and the Index. I want to assure 
everyone that the job will be done as 
fast as possible —the next number of 
the magazine will be issued shortly. 


I want to thank those of you who have 
been so patient. Some of you, | know, 
must have been irritated, justifiably so. 
I hope, of course, that everyone will feel 
repaid when delivery is resumed. To 
those who are willing and can possibly 
wait, | want to point out that no one else 
is offering a loose leaf index that can be 
kept permanently up to date. Fifteen 
years have already gone into the basic 
work and I desperately want to finish it. 
But of course the original money-back 
guarantee stands. 

All remaining letters will be answered 
personally as soon as possible. If there 
are any urgent matters to be settled, 
please write me at the new address, and 
| can now give reasonably prompt 
attention.— Orin Blackstone, P.O. Box 
984, New Orleans, La.”’ 

THE FRIENDS OF TOM WALLER. 

A Society under the above name is 
being formed by Mr. R. M. Cooke, for the 
purpose of bringing together all serious 
Wailer collectors to enable them to 
trade with one another, exchange 
information, photographs, etc., and also, 
where possible, to arrange hearings of 
each others’ collections. 

‘Fats’ lifelong friend and manager, 
Ed Kirkeby has already promised his 
support to this excellent scheme and it 
is urged that anyone interested get in 
touch with Mr. Cooke at 17 St. Cyprians 
Street, Tooting, London, S.W.17. 
PUBLICATIONS. 

We have been delighted to receive 
Part 3 (E. F. and G.) of the Dave Carey- 
Albert McCarthy JAZZ DIRECTORY. 
This was a little late in publication (they 
have our sympathies), but this is certainly 
a case of better late than never. 

As with the two other volumes that 
have preceded this one, the quality of 
discography included is of the highest 
order. The print is clear and easy to 
read and as far as one can judge nothing 
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has been omitted. 


Copies can be obtained from The 
Delphic Press, Fordingbridge, Hants., 
and are priced at 7/6. 


We have also received a most useful 
booklet entitled, The Independent Label 
Catalogue. This is a listing of all record- 
ings issued to date by the smaller inde- 
pendent record companies. We feel it 
fulfils an urgent requirement, particu- 
larly for those provincial record collec- 
tors who have to buy their jazz records 
through the post. 


This catalogue is priced at 2/6 and can 
be obtained either from your local 
record store or Farley Radio Service 
Ltd., 23A, Thomas Street, Woolwich, 
London, S.E.18. 


THE LONDON JAZZ RECORD 

SOCIETY. 

As we know, by letters received, that 
there are numbers of collectors who still 
enjoy listening to a good record recital 
we have pleasure in printing details of a 
recital club which has had too little 
publicity. 

When ‘“Collector’s Circle” finally 
came to a sad end last October, the few 
remaining regular members decided to 
form a new club, and a committee was 
immediately and unanimously elected. 
Suitable premises were found, recitalists 
booked, and everything was ready for 
the opening on the 17th November, 1950. 

Since that night the L.J.R.S. has pre- 
sented Ernest Borneman, Sinclair Traill, 
Denis Preston, John Davis and Gray 
Clarke, James Asman, Humphrey 
Lyttelton, Maurice Burman, Mel Lang- 
don, Dave Cable, Steve Race, Hector 
Stewart, and that great folk music 
authority, A. L. Lloyd — to name but a 
few ! 

The Club is for the serious enthusiast 
only, who wants to listen, learn, and 
discuss, in a reasonably informal atmos- 
phere. 


JAZZ RECORD SHOP. 

For the information of our readers up 
North, we know they will be interested 
to hear that a department catering for 
the jazz enthusiast has been added to 
Collet’s Manchester Bookshop. 

The Shop will specialise in jazz record- 
ings of all types and will also stock all the 
British and American jazz magazines. 
The shop is located at, 36, Deansgate, 
Manchester 3. 

THE EDITORS. 
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COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


PARAMOUNT 


1200 Series (continued) 
Artists, etc. 
Horace George’s Jubilee Harmonizers 


Ida Cox and her Blues Serenaders 

Ida Cox (v) 

Ida Cox and her Blues Serenaders 
Alberta Hunter and the Paramount Boys 
Alberta Hunter (vocal) 
Monette Moore (v) 


Edna Hicks (v) 


Paramount Jubilee Singers 


Birleanna Banks (vocal) 


” ” ” 
Wiseman Sextette (vocal) 


George Stamper and Elkins-Payne Jubilee Quartet 


Ma Rainey 


Cat. Mat. Takes Titles 
12061 Hard Trials .. 
What a time talking with the angels 
12062 
12063 1509 1,2 I’ve got the blues for Rampart Street 
1496 Chattanooga Blues 
12064 1493 2 Moanin’ groanin’ blues ee 
1488 2 Ida Cox’s hawdy, hawdy Blue: 
12065 1528 Experience Blues nibs P 
1529 Sad ‘n’ Lonely Blues 
12066 1530 Miss Anna Brown 
1531 Maybe someday ion 
12067 Muddy Water Blues 
Treated Wrong Blues 
12068 
12069 1549 Kansas City Man Blues 
1550 Uncle Sam Blues ie 
12070 1570 ! couldn’t hear nobody pray ... 
1562 Standin’ in the need of prayer 
12071 1561 Down by the riverside ait pe 
Gonna shout all over God’s Heaven ... 
12072 Steal away to Jesus ... sin ais 
My soul is a witness for my Lord 
12073 1566 When all the saints come marching in 
1569 That old time religion 
12074 Mason Dixon Blues 
Potomac River Blues ... 
12075 Witness 
You better run ee 
12076 6058 On Calvary... 
6057 Lord, | can’t stay awa 
12077 6050 Hush, somebody's calling my name 
Sign of Judgment 
12078 ! couldn’t hear nobody pray ... 
Do you think I'll make a soldier ? 
12079 Elder, take it all — Part | 
” Part Il 
12080 1592 2 Bo-Weavil Blues 
1609 2 Last Minute Blues 
Notes: 1. 


2. Evidence suggests that these were the same as the Elkins-Payne Jubilee Singers. 
3. We are reasonably satisfied that all these derived originally from Rainbow. 


* 


To the ordinary man browsing through 
record catalogues, the name of Willard Robi- 
son, we suspect, simply means a band session 
on which Bix Beiderbecke played. Anyway, 
the Bix experts tell us that he did ; and in 
the absence of any special knowledge of the 
affair we are prepared to take their collective 
word for it. The truth is that we have no 
high opinion of Robison’s early band records, 
and nowadays even doubt whether he had 
much to do with them. The titles issued in 
this country on Actuelle include many of his 
compositions, it is true, but the performances 
convey little suggestion of his musical person- 
ality. We find it odd, for instance, that a 
man who could warble so pleasantly himself 
should sit down and endure the raucous 
vocalism of Paul Hagen in his own music. 
Occasionally he made his presence unexpect- 
edly felt, as in his charming vocal chorus in an 
otherwise mediocre band version of Halle- 
lujah ; sometimes fitful snatches of piano 
indicate his touch, as on the Deep River 
Orchestra’s in tempo version of the Rhapsody 
In Blue. We seem to recall reading some- 
where long, long ago that he had a ‘ staff’ 
job in the old ‘‘ Perfect ’’ studios and booked 


WILLARD ROBISON. 


bands and played odd accompaniments in 
addition to other activities. Certainly the 
very involved and technical pianisms behind 
that very young Miss Hanshaw could well be 
his. On the other hand they could just about 
as well be Rube Bloom’s, and after all who 
cares anyway these days ? So long as you can 
make a noise resembling what Bunk Johnson’s 
memory allowed him to recall of a New 
Orleans marching band, you’re living a full 
and happy life. 

Once upon a time we did a good deal of 
Robison research, and compiled a portentious 
radio biography in the approved ‘“‘ scrap- 
book ’’ manner. No doubt a copy still 
exists in the joint archives somewhere. All 
we remember about him now was that he was 
born and raised somewhere along the Big 
Muddy, and that he is positively no relation 
to Carson. He would now, we suppose, be 
in the early fifties, and we fancy that he was 
still broadcasting in America in the forties. 
Nothing that he has done, or is likely to do, 
affects jazz in the slightest,and it is even 
possible that he has no great artistic affinity 
with it. Nevertheless, almost all his work 
immediately brings to mind Hoagy Car- 
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We have never seen this record, but we understand that the Paramount Boys were vocal and that Fletcher Henderson accompanied on piano. 


Notes, Accompaniment, etc. 


Lovie Austin (piano) 


Note 1 


Lovie Austin (piano) 
O’Bryant (clarinet) and Austin (piano) 
Naomi Carew (piano) 


Charles A. Watson (piano) 
Note 2 


Bob Ricketts (organ) 

a Ricketts and Grainger (pianos) 
Lovie Austin’s Blues Serenaders 


* 


michael, likewise pianist, singer, composer 
and band leader. Hoagy, of course, has 
turned his versatile talent to commercial 
success, whereas Robison has never reached 
the heights. Robison has a more musical 
voice than the Carmichael croak, and is pro- 
bably technically a more accomplished pianist; 
yet Carmichael finally has the edge on him as 
being the greatest individualist of the two. It 
is as composer that they coincide most 
strikingly. 
Melodic Recitative. 

Neither Robison nor Carmichael is much of 
a formalist as a composer. The best of Car- 
michael’s songs are notable for a wide sweep 
of melody which refuses to be confined within 
the A-A-B-A 32 bar formula of the popular 
ballad. One Morning In May, even, missed real 
success because it was far too long to get any 
more of it than the verse and one chorus ona 
ten inch record. Robison does even odder 
things. In songs like Harlem Lullaby and Old 
Folks he seems to be striving after a kind of 
continuous melodic recitative, a queer cross 
between Wagner and the typically repetitive 
folk song. In others, he reminds us that the 
Negro is not the only American with quaint 
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views on religion. Truthful Parson Brown, 
Head Low, We'll Have A New Home In The 
Morning, for instance, are a species of *‘ home- 
spun’ preaching to music, with much sly 
humour in the words and a kind of chorale- 
like squareness in the melody. His two most 
popular songs, probably, are T’ain’t So, Honey 
and The Devil Is Afraid Of Music, neither 
particularly typical of him, though exactly the 
sort of thing one can imagine Hoagy Car- 
michael writing just that much better, if only 
because they are nearer the jazz impulse, 
which is more familiar to him than it is to 
Robison. Another group of his pieces, Darby 
Hicks and The Pianotuner’s Dream, and others, 
were originally written as piano solos and 
afterwards orchestrated. They are an 
amusing amalgam of quasi-classical forms and 
Turkey In The Straw fiddle dances — the Piano- 
tuner being a kind of rustic perpetuum 
mobile. In the one man, indeed, we find 
several related yet distinct veins of composi- 
tion, none of which appears to have been 
worked out. 

Unfortunately only one of his really satis- 
factory recordings ever appeared in England. 
This was the Regal We’ll Have A New Home In 
The Morning and Head Low. These date from 
the period when he was broadcasting exten- 
sively in America with his ‘ Little Symphony.’ 
Robison’s Little Symphony, in fact, consisted 
of a string quartet, a clarinet (usually Chester 
Hazlitt) and a rhythm section. His own piano 
was used purely as a solo instrument, and a 
trumpet was occasionally added. The delight- 
ful arrangements were the work of Bill Challis, 
and the performances were of chamber music 
character and delicacy. Challis knew his 
Ravel, and some of the scoring for strings, 
guitar and low register clarinet produced a 
sound which must have delighted the French 
master if he ever heard them. In some of the 
broadcasts, apparently, a harpsichord was 
substituted for the piano in the rhythm 
section and the drums discarded. The flavour 
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seems to have been slightly too piquant for 
the American palate, and in the mid-thirties 
Robison’s regular show over WEAF was 
announced as ‘‘ His Deep River Music,’’ and 
featured a more conventional seventeen-piece 
orchestra with strings, brass, saxes and rhythm 
plus extra wood wind and a harp. At this 
stage, more of the purely band numbers were 
scored by William Grant Still, the Negro 
‘straight ’ composer (Juba Dance and the rest), 
though Challis contributed accompaniments 
for Robison’s vocal items. Later in the 
thirties, the Larry Clinton— Bea Wain 
Victor of Old Folks seemed to have been 
played from one of Robison’s own private 
Challis arrangements, the ‘ basso ostinato ’ 
effect of the bowed bass being a typical touch. 


As recently as June this year Brunswick 
issued a new Armstrong recording of a 
Robison piece, which leads us to hope that 
the great man is still alive and active. What 
with Lee Morse coming out of retirement on 
the crest of a Dixieland wave at an age it 
would be ungallant to mention in the case of 
a lady, you never know what may turn up 
these days. And admitted that it ain’t jazz, 
lacks a beat, and suffers from all the vices 
decried by the revival boys, we would still 
pay money for the brand of music indicated 
by the legend ‘‘ Willard Robison and his 
Piano ’’ onarecord label. If it comes to that, 
our Miss Hanshaw is still a goodly number of 
years the junior of many a popular actress 
still playing ingenues ; we wouldn’t at all 
mind if she and Mr. Robison got themselves in 
some more of the knots they tied themselves 
in back in 1927 in Kiss Your Little Baby Good- 
night and the rest. 


CRITICAL DICTA. 


“As in jazz (we refer not to the popular 
music which so nauseates the aficionados, but 
to the complex and patterned flights which so 
confuse the normal or unhep listener), 
science fiction has its inner circle of student 
disciples whose understanding of the mysteries 
elevates them to the relative position of a 
Houyhnhnm, Swift’s rare and noble beast who 
kept those other disgusting creatures, the 
Yahoos (or the rest of us), only for filthy 
drudgery and slavery.” 


Esquire. 
February, 1951. 


Agnes, run round to the lecture hall and 
find Mr. Mcintosh. Tell him that, when he 
revised the Fourth Edition of the Concise 
Oxford Dictionary, he missed an awful lot of 
words. 


COVER PHOTOS CREDITS. 


H. Lyttelton - A. W. Bulmer, Leeds. 
C. Scutt, - A. W. Bulmer, Leeds. 


G. Bell - Fotox, Victoria, Australia. 

J, Daniels - Bertram Lemmon, Portsmouth. 

F. Randall, - Holloway Studio, Birmingham. 
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Jor your Jazz Library. 


PHOTOGRAPHS— 
Louis Armstrong, - Sidney Bechet 
Josh White - 
10d. each plus 2d. postage, 
or 3/4d. the set of four. 
post free. 


JAZZ HOT 
Edited by Chas. Delaunany. 
15/6 per year. 
Back Issues—9d. per copy, post free. 


Australian Jazz Quarterly 
(Incorporating ‘‘Jazz Notes’’) 
4 issues - 7/. 


RECORD CHANGER 
The world’s largest Jazz Magazine. 
37/6d. per year. 


Back Issues—I/9d. per Copy, 
post free. 


RECORD EXCHANGE 
Canada’s only Jazz Magazine. 
Articles and record exchange columns, 
7/6 for 12 issues. 
Trial Copy - 6d. post free. 


JAZZ FINDER ’49 
Edited by Orin Blackstone. 
Full of permanent reference material 
and previously unpublished 
photographs. 


12/9 per copy, post free. 


THE MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” 
WALLE 


Articles - - Photos. 
1/9 per copy, post free. 


WORLD JAZZ LITERATURE 
A Bargain Selection of British and 
Foreign Jazz Publications. 


5 Magazines - 2/6d. post free. 


Assorted U.S. Jazz Magazines 
Profusely Illustrated. 
Two for 2/3d., post free. 


SHEET MUSIC 


Famous JELLY ROLL MORTON numbers 


Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. 
Buddy Bolden’s Blues. The Crave. 
The Naked Dance. Frog-I-More Rag. 
The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. 
Why? Weare Elks. If You Knew. 
My Home is in a Southern Town. 


3/- each including postage. 


J.J. Publications, 
28, Ladbroke Square, 
London, W. 11. 


- Jelly Roll Morton 
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AZZ music has come a long way during the 
past fifty years and it is certain that few of 
its pioneers could have foreseen that one day 
it would be presented with all the dignity of 
an opera first night in the presence of Royalty. 
The patronage of Her Royal Highness 
Princess Elizabeth was not only a triumph for 
jazz music in this country and for those most 
interested in its well being and promotion, 
but also for those interested in jazz every- 
where. In America especially, every jazz 
musician may justly feel proud ; proud that 
American folk music, and in particular Negro 
folk music, should have received such notable 
recognition. 

The new Festival Hall proved itself to be a 
beautiful setting for this historic concert, and 
the acoustics were well nigh perfect. Soon 
after seven-thirty an expectant hush fell upon 
those of us waiting in the sunken foyer of the 
hall. | think that everyone felt a little ner- 
vous in case some last moment hitch occurred, 
and wondered how the Princess might react 
to a whole evening of righteous jazz. 

In a few minutes Her Royal Highness 
arrived, looking very youthful and pretty and 
obviously ready to enjoy herself. As intro- 
ductions were made and a few words 
exchanged with the bandleaders and NFJO 
committee members, everyone felt more at 
ease. 

In the vast auditorium the audience of well 
over three thousand five hundred people had 
been patiently waiting for some time, and 
one could sense the tenseness of the atmos- 
phere as the Royal party entered the box, a 
specially selected group from the various 
bands struck up the national anthem, follow- 
ing which the audience broke into thunderous 
applause of welcome for the charming visitor. 

Humphrey Lyttelton, who opened and 


closed the concert, seemed a little nervous 
-during the first number — and no wonder — 


but a beautifully played performance of Trog’s 
Blues quickly restored both the band and 
Humph’s confidence. A clever idea was the 
‘inclusion of the timely Lyttelton original, 
Randolph Turpin Stomp which received good, 
crisp treatment, plus a nice beat. 

THE SAINTS. 

But, it wasn’t until the Saints’ Jazz Band 
had blasted their way through a driving and 
really inspired version of Down In Jungle Town 
— incidentally, the band’s opening number — 
that the audience really let go and yelled their 
appreciation. This enjoyment was obviously 


-shared by Her Royal Highness who, through- 


TRADITIONAL JAZZ AT THE FESTIVAL HALL 


BY PETER TANNER. 


PHOTO] 


[A. W. BULMER, LEEDS, 9. 


WALLY FAWKES, KEITH CHRISTIE 
and HUMPHREY LYTTELTON. 


out the concert, followed each number with 
undivided interest. 

So much energy was expended on this 
number by The Saints that, although they. 
played well throughout, with Ron Simpson’s 
trombone playing worthy of special mention, 
they never quite recaptured the tremendous 
beat and drive with which they had started. 

Mick Mulligan’s Magnolia Jazz Band, which 
followed, got off to a bad start, after a lot of 
fiddling from the drummer, and, in conse- 
quence, Mick seemed both nervous and unsure 
of himself. This was a great pity, as the band, 
and Mick, can do so much better. 

George Melly’s singing of Rock Island Line, 
accompanied by the Mulligan rhythm section, 
was also disappointing. Even if the pureness 
of the lyrics motivated the choice, it was 
surely a mistake to have a long and rambling 
piano solo in the middle. 

The first half of the concert was closed by 
Graeme Bell’s Australian Jazz Band who 
acquitted themselves quite well, without 
playing anything sensational. Perhaps the 
most interesting item on a varied selection of 
material, was the faithful reproduction of 
Ellington’s Black and Tan Fantasy, with some 
lovely alto work, in Hodges style, from Lazy 
Ade. The Bell band also accompanied guest 
artist Neva Raphaello very effectively, both on 
the slow and moody St. Louis Blues, and the 
faster Cake Walkin’ Babies. Neva sang as well 
as | ever remember hearing her, maybe better, 
and it was a pity that the very tight schedule 
did not allow an encore. A word must be 
said, too, about Deryk Guyler’s compering 
which was always to the point and gave a 
continuity to the whole programme. 


JOE DANIELS. 

The second half was opened by Joe Daniels’ 
Jazz Group, who were an immediate success 
with the audience, and rightly so, for they 
combined good musicianship with professional 
showmanship. The rhythm section sparked 
by Joe’s lively drumming had a wonderful 
‘beat at times, while Geoff Sowden played 
some magnificent trombone ; altogether, 
this group was probably the surprise of the 
evening. 

After a couple of Goodman-ish solos from 
Sid Phillips who, accompanied by the Daniels’ 
boys, played with fluency and perfect taste if 
not too much imagination, Cyril Scutt played 
two boogie solos. Though he played well, 
revealing plenty of technique, there might 
have been more contrast in choice of material 
and playing. 

Next came The Crane River Jazz Band who 
played three Negro spiritual numbers, and 
very effectively too. On all three numbers, 
and especially Travellin’, the band sounded 
confident and relaxed, whilst Ken Colyer’s 
cornet playing was full of ideas and good tone. 

The Freddy Randall Band was something of 
a disappointment. Possibly they were ner- 
vous, but whatever the cause they were not 
up toform. Freddy himself gave us some fine 
solo work, but | have heard the band play with 
very much more verve and beat. 

LYTTELTON — FAWKES. 

The concert closed with Humphrey Lyttel- 
ton’s band who once again demonstrated that 
for all-round musicianship and a real jazz 
feeling they are hard to top. Much of their 
material was original with Humph and Wally 
Fawkes’ clarinet duet perhaps outstanding. 

The effects of this concert will, no doubt, 
be far reaching, but perhaps the most 
remarkable conclusion to be drawn is the fact 
that it was possible to stage it at all ; and that 
Britain could produce such a varied selection 
of bands, of a standard unsurpassed in the 
history of jazz in this country, and many of 
which are at least the equal of similar groups 
in America. 

A concert of this nature would have been 
impossible even ten years ago, and it is 
encouraging to find so much talent and 
enthusiasm from the youngsters who make up 
the major proportion of the bands’ person- 
nels. 

A wonderful evening and one which | feel 
sure Her Royal Highness must have enjoyed 
as much as all the thousands of enthusiasts 
lucky enough to have been present. 


NOTE.—We had planned on giving you a complete pictorial coverage of the Festival Jazz Concerts, but unfortunately certain restrictions prevented 


us obtaining any photos of the bands in action or the interior of the hall, 


so we have had to make various last-minute substitutions. We hope 


that these, together with the varied eye-witness accounts we are presenting, will provide a fitting memento of an outstanding event. . .THE EDITORS 
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Ts was the first all-British jazz concert | 

had ever attended. | have never believed 
that jazz was suitable for large concert halls, 
and | adhere to that belief ; but | must say 
that some of the music played was of excellent 
quality, despite the fact that by the end of the 
evening, my head was ringing with the sound 
of the deafening applause which the, mainly 
very juvenile, audience accorded the equally 
deafening performances. 

Two bands emerged as being the absolute 
superiors to all others — Humphrey Lyttel- 
ton’s, featured fore and aft of the programme, 
and the Graeme Bell Band, which has never 
made a record that pleased me, but whose 
rendering of Black and Tan Fantasy, without 
paying more than the mildest obeisance to 
the Duke’s record, was a delight after almost 
endless choruses of ‘‘ New Orleans-style ”’ 
( 2?) from local groups that rushed the tempo 
and defied all Jelly Roll Morton’s dicta about 
jazz being sweet, soft, plenty rhythm.” 

Why are the Lyttelton and Bell bands 
superior ? Because their music has that 
singing tone, produced without any apparent 
effort, that | associate with the greatest 
recorded authentic jazz ; it is always inter- 
esting, and the soli from the rhythm instru- 
ments do not come as a terrible let-down, as 
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Jazz COMES TO THE SOUTH BANK 


BY BRIAN RUST. 


is usually the case, the reason being that both 
leaders study the effect of light and shade, 
which is essential to any successful musical 
performance, jazz or otherwise. Neither 
band is ‘‘ polished "’ in the meaning of the 
word that seems to sicken some revivalists, 
but neither makes a fetish of crudity for its 
own sake. Bell’s boys playing Hello, Jim Eadie 
(I hope that is the spelling) were a delight to 
the eye as well as the ear. But | noticed the 
audience did not accord either group the 
ecstatic, nerve-shattering applause that they 
reserved for the rest of the artists, until 
Humph ended up by playing The Old Grey Mare 
to the gallery, by which time many of the more 
discerning members of the audience had 
taken a cue from H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth, 
and left. Belief No. 2— that the masses do 
not really appreciate the best in jazz, and that 
all they want is dreary noise and over- 
emphasised rhythm — was thus confirmed. 
STAR VOCALIST. 

The Saints deserve a mention for daring to 
play | Want A Girl Just Like The Girl That 
Married Dear Old Dad, and thereby confirming 
Belief No. 3, that there are scores of unlikely- 
looking tunes already in existence that would 
be just right for adapting to the New Orleans 
idiom. But both this and Down In Jungle 


[PHOTO-RECORDS, N.W. 10. 


Lord Donegall presents Australian bandleader Graeme Bell to Princess Elizabeth. 
Also seen are : (L. to R.) Compere Deryk Guyler, bandleaders Humphrey Lyttelton, 


Joe Daniels, Mick Mulligan and Alan Radcliffe. 
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Town were much too long. The Josh White 
style vocal in St. James’ Infirmary was quite 
good as an impression, but the star vocalist 
of the evening was Neva Raphaello, who 
enunciated clearly, sang with thrilling depth 
and breadth of tone, and who was sympathet- 
ically accompanied by the Bell band. (Oh 
horrors ! Not content with ONE sax., they 
actually used TWO! Yes — but how they 
used them !). 

Apart from Humph, whose reappearance at 
the end was like rain on a parched land, the 
star of the second half was Sid Phillips, whose 
clarinet soli, though of well-worn ‘‘ pops,’’ 
were musicianly, and very soothing after the 
orgy of brass from the preceding bands. Then 
there was boogie-woogie specialist Cyril 
Scutt, whose compelling technique impressed 
the audience and kept the strangely-dressed 
youths standing at the sides of the hall in 
simultaneous states of ecstasy and epilepsy. 
But just as it is very bad form to applaud 
between movements of a major work, so it 
should be equally bad to applaud amid some- 
one’s solo in a jazz concert. Belief No. 4 
confirmed —the youth of to-day have no 
manners. 

The Crane River Band, though not great 
vocalists, have a fine clarinetist who gives an 
excellent impression of George Lewis, and 
whose work in I’m Travelling, against tremolo 
piano, was very effective ; but all their three 
numbers went on too long. 

Summing up, it appears to me that the best 
jazz is recorded jazz, at least twenty years in 
the wax (Belief No. 5 confirmed), but that the 
greatest band in the world is led by Humphrey 
Lyttelton, which confirms Belief No. 6. He 
and Wally Fawkes in particular rank with the 
greatest ever to come out of New Orleans, 
and long may they continue to delight us. 
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STOMPING AND THINKING 
By LORD DONEGALL. 


’M sitting in the Royal Festival Hall at the 

Concert of Traditional Jazz held on 
Saturday night, July 14th, 1951. 

A young matron with a famous smile and a 
complexion that has been admired through- 
out the world is unconsciously keeping time 
to the Dixieland beat with her right foot. 
Even more unconsciously, her foot is moving 
her shoulders — just enough — for any of the 
3,500 traditionalists in the Auditorium to see, 
over the front of her box. 

So do all of us, including all the other young 
matrons in that vast audience. The only 
remarkable thing is that this particular one 
happens to be the future : ‘‘ Elizabeth Il, by 
the grace of God, of Great Britain, Northern 
Ireland, and of the British Dominions Beyond 
The Seas, Queen, Defender of The Faith.’’ 

Her Royal Highness has had engagements 
that we all read about and | am certainly 
wondering, as | sit there, whether | could 
stand up to the strain over a life-time period. 

She has not seen her family or her children 
for over a week and is motoring, by mutual 
arrangement with the N.F.J.O., to Windsor, 
at the conclusion of our interval — 9-05 to 
9-30 p.m. 

Does she do so? No. She leaves the 
Festival Hall at 10-20 p.m. ; in other words, 
50 minutes late on Royal split-timed punc- 
tuality. 

Surely we can take this, I’m thinking, as a 
great compliment to our music and to our 
exponents of it. 

So I’m sitting back in my seat enjoying 
Lyttelton’s second appearance and listening- 
in in my imagination to Princess Elizabeth’s 
thoughts as she wafts down the Great West 
Road towards ‘‘ Charles and Anne.” 

And now as Lyttelton’s pianist, Johnny 
Parker, goes into God Save The King, |’m 
remembering the great landmarks of New 
Orleans and Dixieland Jazz : Bolden’s 8-mile 
cornet, Keppard’s Original Creole Band 
setting forth from N.O. in 1911 to explore 
California, Chicago and even Maine; the 
arrival of the O.D.J.B. at the Hammersmith 
Palais de Danse in 1919 and their first record- 
ing session for Victor early in 1917: (first 
jazz record in history, Livery Stable Blues) ; 
Muggsy Spanier’s revivalist ‘‘ Ragtimers ”’ in 
1936. And to go back to before my time, 
King Oliver playing on a cart under Chicago’s 
loop-overhead-railroad, selling Liberty Bonds 
in the 1914-1918 war. 

Can we chalk up last Saturday to rank with 
these historic landmarks ? I’m thinking so, 
Jazz Journal readers, as | leave the Royal 
Festival Hall ; rather overwhelmed by the 
whole thing. 
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Lord Donegall presents Sinclair Traill to Princess Elizabeth. 
Also seen are: (L. to R.) Featured Soloist Sid Phillips, and NFJO officials James Asman, 


Ken Lindsay, Pete Payne, Rex Harris and Peter Tanner. 


A ROYAL OCCASION 


" many respects, | suppose that this was the 
most memorable jazz concert ever to have 
been staged, anywhere. 


In the first place, it was a triumph for the 
N.F.J.O. to obtain permission to stage jazz 
in the Royal Festival Hall, and secondly, it 
was an unprecedented honour for the func- 
tion to be graced by the presence of Royalty. 


A word of praise also for the excellent 
compering, and the presentation of the show 
as a whole. Band took the place of band 
rapidly and efficiently, and the programme 
moved smoothly through to completion. 


Nearly all the bands played up to form, but 
special mention must be made of the Saints 
Jazz Band, whose first number really set the 
concert going. The Crane River Jazz Band, 
who although lacking in nuance, were beauti- 
fully relaxed and very strong rhythmically. 
The Joe Daniels Jazz Group, with particular 
reference to Joe himself, who sold his band to 
the audience in the true professional manner. 
And lastly the Lyttelton band, who in their 
last session proved they have no equals in the 
present-day New Orleans field. 
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~ By SINCLAIR TRAILL. 


Of the individuals, | would award pride of 
place to the trombonists from the Saints, 
Lyttelton and Daniels bands. The Lyttelton- 
Fawkes unit, as usual, worked wonderfully 
together, and Freddy Randall again showed us 
that for tone and drive he is way out in front. 

A last word for the solo artists. Sid Phillips 
played an impeccable clarinet and his solos 
broke up the general revivalist jazz noise to 
great effect. Cyril Scutt’s boogie piano was 
extremely accurate, but it was a pity that he 
did not vary his programme to some extent. 
(Incidentally, his first number was entitled 
J. J. Boogie — do we take that as a compliment, 
Cyril ?). And lastly, Neva Raphaello proved 
that she was the only vocalist on view worthy 
of the name. Well accompanied eby the 
Graeme Bell band she sang two numbers with 
power and feeling. 

The night was made memorable by the 
music ; the players ; the environment ; the 
audience ; and, for those members of the 
N.F.J.O. committee and musicians fortunate 
enough to be presented to her, the unforget- 
table graciousness and charm of Princess 
Elizabeth. 
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HE audience which attended the Modern 

Jazz concert at the Royal Festival Hall on 
July 16th was perhaps a trifle more subdued 
than its traditionalist counterpart of the 
previous Saturday, but certainly no less 
appreciative of the evening’s music. The 
programme, featuring bands representative 
of all the major modern jazz trends in this 
country, was greeted with applause rapturous, 
warm and polite by turns. 


Of the six groups which took part, two in 
particular could justly consider themselves to 
have shared the honours for the evening, one 
an established favourite and the other some- 
thing of a dark horse. 


The favourite which ran true to form was 
the Tito Burns’ Sextet, augmented for the 
occasion with four violins, violaand cello. That 
so small a combination can produce such a fat, 
“* big-band ’’ noise has always amazed me, and 
the acoustics at the Royal Festival Hall did the 
sound full justice. Rex Morris played some 
fine tenor with the group, and it was a pity 
that he felt obliged to play to the gallery with 
some Jacquet-ish squeals in How High The 
Moon. Shades of Jazz at the Philharmonic ’’! 


Rex had earlier switched instruments to 
join Jimmy Chester in a two-alto feature 
which was for me one of the *‘ moments ”’ of 
the evening. Albert Hall won well-deserved 
applause for his melodic composition Festival 
Hall, and for his trumpet fireworks in this and 


MODERN JAZZ AT THE FESTIVAL HALL 


BY PIP WEDGE. 
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TONY ANTON and HIS ORCHESTRA. 


in How High, while Derrick Price produced a 
show-stopping drum solo in Breaking Point, 
to wind up the Tito Burns contribution. 
SHOWMANSHIP. 
For me, the other outstanding success of 
the evening was the semi-pro twenty-piece 
progressive orchestra led by Toni Anton. 


ind 


TERRY DEVON and the TITO BURNS SEXTET. 
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Its 18-minute spot, consisting of four Kenton 
standards and Bobby Sherwood’s Sherwood’s 
Forest, was played with great style, drive and 
sparkle, and would have been just as at home 
at the end of the evening as at the beginning. 
Anton himself is a great showman, and 
obviously knows just how to get the most out 
of a band. 

Typically slick, polished performances came 
from the bands of Norman Burns and Johnny 
Dankworth, though the rather more intimate 
nature of the Burns music didn’t really ‘* get 
across ’’ in such a large hall, and the numbers 
themselves tended to be a trifle on the long 
side. Music typical of the best to be heard in 
the modernist jazz clubs around Town came 
from the all-star group led by Kenny Graham. 
Kenny, Harry Klein, Leon Calvert and Dill 
Jones all played some skilful solos, backed by 
a good solid beat laid down by Martin Aston 
and Joe Muddel. 

A rather unfortunate choice of numbers for 
such an occasion was the undoing of the 
augmented Vic Lewis band ; with one or two 
exceptions the items were more worthy of a 
Geraldo ‘‘ Music for Millions ’’ concert than 
a jazz presentation, and it was therefore 
regrettably apparent that it was not only the 
imminence of last buses and trains which 
caused the partial exodus before the end of 
the concert. It was a great idea to use all- 
British arrangements, but surely the numbers 
could have been better chosen ? 

A final word of congratulation is due to 
Steve Race, who compered excellently. 
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Howlin’ Wolf. 

We don’t often have anything to say about 
The Melody Maker. 

You know why ? 

Quite, quite ! 

But on this June day, when the Deputy 
Foreign Ministers are still polishing their 
seats in the Palais Rose, when the sun shines 
as by a miracle, we clutch at any straw. And 
in The Melody Maker for June 2nd, there are 
some very clutchable straws. 

Thus one Claude Lipscombe, writing of 
Yma Sumac : 

Here is a voice from the pre-Columbian past, 
when the fearful rituals of the Inca Empire held 
in their jealous grip the culture of one of the 
weirdest people on earth. 

Don’t let that ‘* pre-Columbian ”’ fool you, 
just because you have heard of ‘‘ pre-dogs.”’ 
Here is no question of a collector’s piece, but 
of a modern Capitol recording. 

It is, unfortunately, a long time since we 
last read Prescott, but we want to know more 
about the ‘‘ fearful rituals.”’ Seems to us 
someone is mixing up the Incas with the 
Aztecs. And as to the Incas being ‘‘ one of 
the weirdest peoples on earth,’’ we think the 
superlative should not have been used in so 
slap-happy a fashion. Atahuallpa must have 
thought Pizarro very weird, just as Pizarro 
found the Inca very weird, but either or both 
of them, confronted by representatives of the 
modern world like Attlee, Malan, Peron or 
Truman, would promptly have asked, ‘‘ How 
weird can you get ?”’ 

Of course, we are just naturally too sceptical 
to swallow all this stuff about [a Sumac being 
a Peruvian princess, etc., etc. ; in fact, we 
really prefer to believe that all this is an 
unusually imaginative and creditable example 
of the great American art of Hokum. 

Next, there is our old friend, Mr. Bop 
Burman, with a paragraph of inscrutable 
mystery : 

The Four Aces were apt to overdo their comedy. 
They showed rather doubtful taste in fooling 
around with ‘* The Whiffenpoof Song,’’ which 
has a deep meaning for many people. 

What on earth does this mean? Is he 
communicating with someone in code ? 
What is The Whiffenpoof Song ? For whom has 
it ‘‘ deep meaning ”’ ? 

Elsewhere, Ernest Borneman conducts his 


lonely and galiant battle against those who 


believe that British jazz musicians, even 
drummers, equal the best in America, and 
against those who would surfeit us with six- 
eights and comedy numbers. It is easy to 


LIGHTLY AND POLITELY. ry 


understand the mind of a person like Mr. 
Justice Hilbery. Even to us, the world of 
British jazz or ‘‘ dance music ’’ often appears 
to be nothing but a gigantic musical slum, 
completely depressing, without a redeeming 
feature or character. Often, but not always. 
Of course, Borneman is almost unique in our 
world for the niceness and dignity of his style 
and methods. Shaw’s Brittanus would have 
found them most ‘‘ proper,’’ whereas we, 
unreasonably and not seldom, find his 
“* clinical detachment ’’ too grave and cool, 
and are irritated by it, and skip, skip, skip. 

Pearl Bailey has an unwarrantable amount 
of space. Some people like Pearl Bailey. A’ 
chacun son gout, as the fearful Incas say. 

Tucked away in the back is an excellent 
article by our good friend, George Duvivier. 
This contains valuable information for bas- 
sists and others. George knows about the 
bass and music. Note this : 

Perhaps the greatest jazz performer is 
‘* buried ’’ in the Calloway band. He’s Milton 
Hinton, and | advise all bass enthusiasts to listen 
out for him. 

There is one Calloway record which 
features Hinton to terrific advantage all 
through. It is Ebony Silhouette, and we wish 
Columbia or Parlophone would issue it. For 
that matter, there are quite a number of 
instrumental Calloways of this period which 
we ought to have, and it is more than time 
that Parlophone put out an interesting jazz 
record again. Ebony Silhouette is a bass classic 
to keep alongside your Blantons. For the 
Duvivier bass, apart from those with Sy 
Oliver, there are six Swan sides by the 
Rhythmaires, a trio, on which it is in sparkling 
form and prominently recorded. 

Now let us turn to the American counter- 
part of The Melody Maker, Down Beat. 

We find that Leonard Feather has departed 
the camps of Ulanov to nestle on the broad 
and benevolent bosom of Ned Williams. Not 
only has he taken his famous blindfold test 
along with him, but his Crow Jim policy as 
well, for no sooner does he join Down Beat 
than a leader on that comic subject appears. 
(Nevertheless, the venerable Jazz Hot of 
Paris has clearly been frightened, for their 
latest number shows a pallid cat on the cover 
and carries an article on Barney Kessel inside). 

Leonard is consistent as well as persistent ! 


You'll have read that Duke recently took unto 


himself Willie Smith, Juan Tizol and a white 
drummer to replace the departing. Accord- 
ing to Feather, this white drummer, who can 
write arrangements in the Herman style, has 
succeeded almost single-handed in bringing 
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the entire band to life again. According to 
our informants, Willie Smith, who has always 
been a blowing man, has had quite a bit to do 
with it. But let’s be impartial ! Let there be 
no prejudice in either direction ! Blah, blah, 
blah ! 

A valuable Down Beat department is 
Things To Come,”’ which provides titles, 
dates and personnels on recording sessions. 
It also reveals that Decca recording director, 
Sy Oliver, uses both white and coloured 
musicians on his dates, whereas the white 
gents doing similar jobs for other companies 
almost invariably employ white musicians only. 
Are you reading, you wicked, prejudiced 
Parisians ? 

Next we come to a Down Beat stalwart, 
Mike Levin. Here are a couple of samples 
from one short article, the first dealing with 
Sue Bennett, the second with Ellis Larkins : 

(i) For my lead quarter, this young elf is one 
of the coming female singers in the country. 
Here is a wench who has the big hearty vibrato 
and gutty attack of a Garland, the controlled 
musicianship of a Stafford, and the jazz ideas of 
a Vaughan. In short, this gal sings real good. 

(ii) Ellis never plays an extra note, a phrase 
too much, an arpeggio that is surplus. Yet he 
embellishes, adds too, glosses over, and enriches 
every single note that a singer emits while 
working in front of him. He is, in short, one hell 
of a piano player. 

In short, this critic writes real bad. 

To cheer you up, Down Beat has been 
running a very praiseworthy series called 
‘* Bouquets To The Living.’’ Some of the 
recipients hardly deserved the bouquets, but 
we have no complaints about its last choice, 
Benny Carter. It gave much interesting 
information about the great man. 

Examination of the jazz press, professional 
and amateur, leads to despondency. The 
state of criticism is not at all good. There is 
too much classification, too little evaluation. 
If ‘‘ commercial ’’ is to be used as a derogatory 
adjective, then critics must not be awed by 
commercial success. Did you read Evelyn 
Waugh on the subject of Stephen Spender ? 
Milton Shulman on Judy Garland ? Kenneth 
Tynan on Danny Kaye ? There is an immense 
amount of similar work to be done by our 
critics in the way of deflation or demolition, 
but they’re not doing it. 

Take the whole ridiculous Dixieland or 
New Orleans Revival. Sinclair Traill made a 
modest beginning with his candid opinions on 
the Kid Rena jokes. The record side of it 
should be stripped down to the small handful 

(continued on page 24) 
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CHRIS BARBER AND HIS NEW ORLEANS 
JAZZ BAND. 
Oh Didn’t He Ramble. 
(Esquire 12-013). 

This twelve-inch recording made at the 
N.F.J.O. Ball at the Hammersmith Palais no 
doubt provides a welcome souvenir of a 
memorable occasion, but musically speaking, 
it is not the happiest of efforts. The record- 
ing balance is very poor, and the intrusion of 
various extraneous noises does not help 
matters. The band tries hard, and at times 
get into their stride, but the whole thing is 
really too patchy to judge them fairly. The 
reverse is Eh La Bas by THE CRANE RIVER 
JAZZ BAND, and starts .off to a cry for 
““Order!’’ (which might either 
‘shut up’ or ‘fill up’) and works through a 
similar, though longer, routine to their 
Melodisc recording of the same number. 

GRAEME BELL AND HIS AUSTRALIAN 
JAZZ BAND. 
Muskat Ramble/When The Saints Go Marching 
Home. 
(Parlophone R.3396). 

Another good coupling from the Bell stable. 
The first side is taken at a nice, easy tempo, 
and has a real lift. The ensembles are well- 
knit, and the solos right up to standard. 
These boys so obviously enjoy what they are 
doing, that much of their pleasure is trans- 
mitted to the listener. Incidentally, is it 
Muskat or Muskrat? | believe Ory’s own 
version is labelled Muskrat. The reverse is 
enlivened by a vocal, which sounds several 
degrees less solemn than the title would 
warrant, in fact the whole number gets a 
decidedly light-hearted treatment. Once 
again, the ensembles have a real kick, and the 
solos something new and interesting to say. 

SANDY BROWN’S JAZZ BAND. 
Melancholy Blues/Of All The Wrongs You’ve 
Done Me. 
(S & M. 1001). 
Alexander /Irish Black Bottom. 

(S & M. 1002). 

Willie The Weeper/I’m Going Away To Wear 
You Off My Mind. 

(S & M. 1003). 

These three recordings were made in 
Edinburgh by (presumably) a local group, and 
in many ways they represent a promising 
debut on wax. The line-up for the first four 
sides consists of Sandy Brown, clarinet, Al 
Fairweather, trumpet, and rhythm section. 
This reduced front line means extra work for 
the trumpet and clarinet, and tends to beco- 
me rather monotonous for long sessions. | 


should have thought some muted work by 
the trumpet, or an odd piano solo, might have 
been introduced to vary things a little. 
Sandy Brown plays a pleasing and fluent 


clarinet — he improvises with ease and 
certainty, and fills-in very well in the en- 
sembles. Al Fairweather’s trumpet work is 
in the main quite satisfactory, although he 
tends to play flat at times, and some of his 
phrasing seems rather disjointed and con- 
trived. The rhythm section is quite adequate, 
although | couldn’t help feeling that the 
drummer might have displayed a little more 
imagination. The group used for the last two 
titles is somewhat different. A trombone is 
added, different players take over banjo and 
drums, and the bass is out. Having felt the 
lack of a trombone on the first sides, | was 
glad to see it added for the last two, until | 
played them, and at once wished that the 
addition had not been made. Willie The 
Weeper is the poorest side of the lot, and the 
reverse is not much better, although merci- 
fully it is all ensemble. If this band can find a 
suitable trombone player, and keep on 
rehearsing, they will soon be a really for- 
midable organisation — as it is, the first two 
sides stack up well against the recorded work 
of several similar groups in this part of the 
country. The quality of the recording is 
excellent. 

TITO BURNS AND HIS SEXTET. 
Somebody Loves Me/Everloving Blues. 
(Esquire 10-133). 

As usual, with special arrangements, and 
careful placing, this group has a much fuller 
orchestral sound than one would expect from 
its size. They play a pleasantly melodic type 
of bop, featuring the piano accordion work 
of the leader, and several other excellent 
soloists, and have a first-rate vocalist in Terry 
Devon. 

BILLY BUTTERFIELD. 
Stardust (1374)/Billy’s Boogie (1724). 
(Capitol CL 13514). 

A rather surprising issue at this late date 
of two old Butterfield sides dating from 1946 
and 1947 respectively. The first side is vir- 
tually a trumpet solo by Billy, and very com- 
petent it is, too. The arrangement is very 
commercial, but the sax section work in 
unison is clean and well played, while Billy’s 
solo passages are immaculately played and 
reminiscent of his Bob Crosby band days. 

The reverse, composed by Billy Butterfield 
and Bob Haggart, is a rather monotonous 
riff boogie piece which, outside of Billy’s solo 
and a spot of quite well executed boppish 
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piano, means little. Worth spinning for the 
first side if you’re a Butterfield enthusiast. 

THE CRANE RIVER JAZZ BAND. 

Just A Closer Walk With Thee/Eh La Bas. 
(Melodisc 1027). 

| think this group, more so than any others 
amongst our strict ‘rivivalists,’ is best 
succeeding in what it set out to do. These 
two traditional numbers get a good work-out 
in the true New Orleans idiom, which means 
that they are practically all ensemble work, 
with a firm lead cornet and a good clarinet 
fill-in. These boys are so easy in their 
approach, and relaxed in their playing, that | 
doubt if a foreign listener would at once 
identify the group as British. 

THE CHRISTIE BROTHERS STOMPERS. 
Rum And Coca-Cola/Moonshine (Ad. Lib.). 
(Esquire 10-130). 

The first side is a rather unhappy epic ; the 
ensembles are unbalanced and ragged, the 
trombone over-recorded, the rhythm section 
badly placed, and playing in a most heavy- 
handed, almost monotonous manner. The 
reverse is a little better, and the solos prove 
that individually the players are perfectly 
adequate. The trouble is that they are not 
playing as a cohesive group — in fact, in 
places they appear to be hustling, rather than 
supporting, each other. | should say a major 
improvement would follow some intensive 
rehearsal as a group, plus the addition of a 
drummer who can bind the rhythm section 
together and put a bit of lift into it. 

Lao 

BING CROSBY AND TOMMY DORSEY. 
Then You’ve Never Been Blue (5989)/You Gotta 

Show Me (5988). 
(Brunswick 04704). 

Teaming Bing Crosby with Tommy Dorsey 
and his orchestra was a good idea, commer- 
cially speaking, and both sides are fair exam- 
ples of their kind. The Old Groaner moans 
his way through the first side interspersed 
with some nicely phrased trombone from 
T. D.; but the jump piece on the reverse 
sounds rather tired. The brass passage 
between vocals is well played, but the trick 
of alternating between open and muted is an 
old one. Disappointing. 

JOHNNY DODDS’ WASHBOARD BAND. 
Weary City Stomp/Bucktown Stomp. 
(HMV B10082). 

Recorded during the great Chicago period 
of 1928/30, there is little to show in the 
music (except in one title ?) that these 
musicians were going through a very barren 
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RECENT RELEASES Reviewed by PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL 


time financially. Both sides are played with a 
maximum of swing, allied to a minimum of 
effort. 

Johnny Dodds never played better than at 
this period, and his brother lays down a 
wonderful background on his washboard. 
The pianist who is listed as Lil Hardin, but 
whom | strongly suspect to be Jimmy Blythe, 
plays almost identical solos on both sides, but 
the tunes are so similar anyway that either 
might almost have been a rejected master of 
the other. 

| need hardly advise you to buy this one, 
for | expect you will have tripped along to 
your local dealer long before you read this. 

S.T. 


ARNE DOMNERUS’S FAVOURITE GROUP. 
Deep Purple/Carrider. 
(Esquire 10-129). 

First side features a five piece group, with 
the accent on the leader’s fine alto saxophone 
playing. There is also a good muted trumpet 
solo by Leppe Sundewall, and a piano solo by 
Gosta Theselius. These Swedish musicians 
play bop very well, but, apart from Domnerus, 
rather in the sense of copyists than origina- 
tors. The reverse, an ‘ original ’ number by 
Domnerus, is played by a larger group, which 
includes James Moody on tenor saxophone, 
Due either to very light cutting, or actual 
material used, the surface on both these sides 
is very poor, and won’t spin very long with 
the best of intentions. 

ERROL GARNER. 
Lover (5a and 5b) parts 1 and 2. 
(Vogue 2004). 

Two more sides from a Gene Norman 
“* Just Jazz ’’ concert ; this one being a two- 
part version of the Rodgers-Hart classic 
Lover, in which Errol is supported by Red 
Callender, bass ; Irving Ashby, guitar ; and 
Jackie Mills on drums. 

Errol Garner’s delicate touch and intricate 
phrasing is in direct contrast to Pete John- 
son’s driving boogie style, but nonetheless 
interesting and good jazz in its way. This is 
an effervescent and sparkling technical per- 
formance in which Errol’s control and subtle 
harmonies are well demonstrated. The 
rhythm section lends good support and Red 
Callender plays some good fill-ins on the bass 
on the second side. The performance, as a 
whole, tends to be a little flowery, but is weil 
worth a spin. 

WYNONIE ‘‘ MR. BLUES ’’ HARRIS. 
All She Wants To Do Is Rock (5718)/Drinkin’ 

Wine, Spo-Dee-O-Dee (5717). 
(Vogue 2008). 

Wynonie Harris is a raucous blues shouter 
whose records on the King label, from which 
these sides were taken, sell like hot cakes in 
the jukeboxes of Harlem and the South. 

Both are very commercial, in so far as 


JOHNNY DODDS. 


Negro popular music goes, being repetitious 
jump tunes complete with hand-claps, rim- 
shots and even vocal riffing by the band. All 
the same, ‘‘ Mr. Blues ’’ Harris has an en- 
gaging quality to his singing, rough though it 
may be, and race records are sufficiently few 
and far between in this country to warrant 
these Harris’s some appeal. The second side, 
which jumps like mad, is easily the better of 
the two. 
COLEMAN HAWKINS. 
Bean And The Boys/Cocktails For Two. 
(Esquire 10-132). 

First side is played by an Octet, including 
Fats Navarro, trumpet; J. J. Johnson, 
trombone ; Porter Kilbert, alto saxophone ; 
Milt Jackson, vibraharp ; Hawkins, and 
rhythm section. It is divided up into short 
solos, in which Hawkins falls in line with the 
rest, so there is not much to be heard of him, 
and what is heard is bop. The reverse is 
played by a smaller group, and apart from a 
piano solo by Hank Jones, which is beautifully 
melodic in the mood set by Hawkins, is all 
solo by the iatter. His wonderful tone and 
attack are well in evidence, and his highly 
individual phrasing shows only the very 
slightest bop inflection. His opening solo, 
with vibraharp background by Milt Jackson 
is of especial interest. 


ERROL GARNER, 
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EDMONIA HENDERSON. 
Mama Don’t Want A Sweet Man Anymore/ 
Hateful Blues. 
(Tempo R.43). 

The Paramount catalogue of 1924 says: 
‘* Edmonia has an exclusive, clever melodious 
way of warbling her blues —the kind that 
will make you forget work and trouble, and 
will make you want to listen to more. Put 
your money on Edmonia. You will never be 
sorry.’’ Well, that depends what you want ! 
Edmonia Henderson was a great stage 
favourite with coloured audiences, and won 
one of the Paramount Blues Singer contests, 
but her style is that of a vaudeville artist pure 
and simple. She has a rather nasal intonation 
which gives her voice a curious timbre, but it 
hasn’t got the guts and attack necessary for 
first-class blues singing. The accompaniment 
is by Lovie Austin’s Serenaders, which include 
Jimmy O’Bryant on clarinet and the great 
Tommy Ladnier on trumpet. The latter is 
well to the fore inthe ensemble the group 
takes on the first side. The reproduction of 
both sides is surprisingly good. 


MAHALIA JACKSON. 
In My Home Over There/Since The Fire Started 
Burning My Soul. 
(Vogue 301). 

The thrill | got when | first heard this 
record can only be paralleled to that time, 
long ago, when | first came aurally into con- 
tact with Bessie Smith and Louis Armstrong. 

It is impossible to compare Mahalia with 
anyone ; she is just another natural. | sup- 
pose there are people who will ask, ‘‘ What 
has this gospel singing to do with jazz ?”’ 
Well, if you don’t see it, | think there is no 
answer to that question. But anyone will 
find, if they take the trouble to listen, that 
this singer has two things which are all 
important to good jazz; a wonderful tone 
and an astonishing natural beat. 

Since The Fire is the rhythmic side. The 
background (which matters very little with 
such a singer) is provided by guitar and piano 
and her fervent singing is thrilling and 
almost at times bordering on the fanatic. | 
like the more serene backing better — tho’ 
| would not be without either —for the 
organ provides a most satisfying accompani- 
ment and the general feeling is that of the 
perfect spiritual. 

Don’t miss these sides, for even if you don’t 
like them at first, they are sure to get you 
later, when you have played them through a 
few times. 

S.T. 
PETE JOHNSON. 
St. Louis Boogie (91)/Swanee River Boogie (90). 
(Vogue 2008). 
Yancey Special (88)/J. J. Boogie (89). 
(Vogue 2007). 
These four sides played by Pete Johnson 
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with rhythm section accompaniment, were 
taken from one of Gene Norman’s ‘“‘ Just 
Jazz concerts. 

Gene Norman is a genial and talented 
Hollywood disc jockey who in the last few 
years has made a big name for himself for his 
series of ‘‘ Just Jazz’’ concerts held at the 
Civic Auditorium in Pasadena. Almost all 
the leading jazzmen have played at these 
concerts at one time or another, and it is very 
encouraging to find the enterprising Vogue 
company making some of the recordings 
available over here now. 

Pete Johnson needs no introduction and, 
though the recording leaves something to be 
desired, the music is right there for you on 
all four of these. Pete pounds the keys and 
produces a really righteous jazz sound in 
boogie rhythm. All four are excellent and 
though | personally like the tremendous, 
driving version of Yancey Special best, it’s 
mostly a matter of personal preference, and 
my advice is to get both records right away. 

Pols 
VIC LEWIS AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 
Solitaire/Lemon Drop. 
(Esquire 10-124). 

First side features John Keating on trom- 
bone with the band providing skilfully shaded 
backgrounds. Keating plays well in the 
* progressive ’ manner, but after a while this 
is apt to sound monotonous and constricted, 
and one wishes he would let himself go a bit 
more. | should say it would be difficult to 
become much more ‘ uncommercial ’’ than 
this side. The reverse is very boppish indeed, 
with Marion Williams and Vic Lewis providing 
scat vocals, and solos from Ronnie Scott, 
tenor saxophone ; Dave Usden, trumpet ; 
Arthur Greenslade, piano, and Ronnie 
Chamberlain, alto saxophone. 

NEW ORLEANS WANDERERS. 
Gatemouth /Perdido Street Blues. 
(Columbia DB2860). 

E.M.I. continue their policy of giving us the 
best of the classic jazz re-issues, and this one 
will certainly be welcome to many a collector. 


This was a kind of pseudo Hot Five session 
with George Mitchell taking the place of 
Louis Armstrong. | will not say that Louis 
wasn’t missed, but Mitchell makes out very 
well and the ensembles and general feel of 
the music is fine authentic New Orleans. 

Johnny Dodds inas never played better than 
on these sides, his tone is as hot as possible 
and his inventions quite amazing. 


Mitchell provides a fine strong lead and his 
breaks and solo passages are played neatly and 
with conviction. It is strange that he never 
attained the heights to which he was entitled, 
for here was a musician who should still be 
playing at the top to-day. He had that tone 
and approach to his music which make the 
great jazz musician, but for reasons which are 
not known to us he was never able to attain 
the heights. 


KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND. 


Fine examples of New Orleans jazz at its 
best. 5. 
KID ORY’S CREOLE JAZZ BAND. 
Tiger Rag (1361)/Eh, La-Bas ! (1365). 
(Vogue V2011). 

These two sides are from a Frank Bull and 
Gene Norman “‘ Dixieland Jubilee ’’ concert 
and they present the Ory band in two driving, 
but rough performances. 

Musically, both these sides leave much to be 
desired, but Tiger Rag certainly swings all the 
way through and everyone, including the 
audience, sounds as though they were having 
a good time. Teddy Buckner, on trumpet, 
starts off in Louis style and then soars into the 
high register which seems to delight the 
audience, but not your reviewer. Ory’s 
growling trombone and the clarinets of 
Albert Nicholas and Joe Darensbourg are the 
highspots of this side. 

The old Creole song on the reverse is very, 
very rough, but the band gets a good beat. 
There is a very unmusical vocal in French, 
presumably from Ory himself, after which 
both Nicholas and Darensbourg — the latter 
sounding very like Barney Bigard — take good 
solos and redeem the side. Worth a spin if 


You are an Ory fan, but far from this band’s 


best work. 
LES PAUL. 
How High The Moon/What Is This Thing Called 
Love ? 


(Capitol CL.13505). 

First side has an unusuaal vocal by Mary 
Ford, utilising all the resources of modern 
recording technique in exactly the same way 
as Paul does in his guitar work. However, in 
spite of re-recording, echo chambers, etc., 
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Paul does demonstrate a most fantastic 
technical skill in his playing, which is full of 
unusual ideas and harmonies. TKS 
PIANO RED. 
Rockin’ With Red/Red’s Boogie. 
(HMV J0244). 

Any of you that have a taste for folk piano 
music be sure not to miss these two titles 
which are obtainable from the HMV contin- 
ental lists. 

lam not perfectly certain who Piano Red is, 
but for want of actual evidence must presume 
this is another name for Speckled Red. To 
add to the mystery both these compositions 
are attributed to Willie Perryman, but 
Speckled Red’s name was Rufus Perryman. | 
think we shall have to wait until we hear 
from the dean of all discographers, Albert 
McCarthy, who can | am sure clear up this 
point for us. 

Anyway whoever Piano Red may be he 
certainly sings and plays in the genuine 
tradition of the coloured folk artists. The 
lyrics of Rockin’ deal with the thing that is 
reputed to make the world go round, or up 
and down, but no offence is intended and none 
need be taken. Red’s piano really rocks and 
both here and on the blues backing his singing 
is earthy and authentic. 

Don’t miss this one ! Sil. 
FREDDY RANDALL AND HIS BAND. 
South (13315)/Jenny’s Ball (13316). 
(Parlophone R.3393.) 

Freddy Randall’s band gets a good ensemble 
sound these days with the leader’s trumpet to 
the fore in the best Dixieland tradition. Both 
these sides are well up to standard and are 
only marred by poor recording of the rhythm 
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section which sounds much too distant. 

South is an excellent, lively tune and the 
Randall band made a good job of it, a per- 
formance which stacks up well with that of 
Pete Daily and his Chicagoans. Freddy plays 
well and is dominant throughout, while 
Geoff Sowden’s trombone is excellent, both 
hot and musical. Jenny’s Ball is another good, 
but rather neglected tune, and if this side is 
not as successful as the first, it’s not for want 
of trying. Once again Geoff Sowden’s trom- 
bone work is first class, but the clarinettist 
hasn’t much to say, musically speaking, and his 
solo sounds rather weak and trilly. Freddy 
strains a little on this side, but has plenty of 
originality ; and if | add that the ensemble 
sounds a bit ragged in the final all-in, it will be 
merely carping at a record which it is a pleas- 
ure to know is played by a British band and 
which is very well worth spinning. 

Pade 
THE SAINTS JAZZ BAND. 
| Wish | Could Shimmy Like My Sister Kate/ 
When The Saints Go Marching In. 
(Decibel J.2). 
Old Stack O’Lee Blues/1919 March. 
(Decibel J.3). 

These Manchester boys play with real 
understanding and feeling, and their records 
might be studied with advantage by certain 
better-known London groups. They are all 
relaxed, the ensembles hold well together, 
they make an intelligent use of breaks, the 
solos are in the main well played, and the 
rhythm section provides a real lift. | think 
the solo honours go to Al Radcliffe, clarinet, 
on the first side, Ron Simpson, trombone, on 
the reverse, and Mike McNama, trumpet, on 
Stack O’Lee. It is a pleasure to listen to a 
group that is neither blasting the roof off, nor 
rushing the tempo beyond endurance. 

RONNIE SCOTT QUINTET. 
Have You Met Miss Jones ?/Too Marvellous For 
Words. 
(Esquire 10-131). 

Both sides feature some beautifully in- 
tegrated playing by everyone concerned. 
Scott’s long solos are excellent — brilliantly 
played and full of good ideas, and he is well 
matched by Tommy Pollard is two solos on 
piano. Lennie Bush, bass, and Tony Kinsey, 
drums, provide a fine beat, and catch the 
latter’s breaks near the end of the second 
side. 

TRIXIE SMITH. 
Black Bottom Stomp/He Likes It Slow. 
(Tempo R.42). 

Although described in the Paramount 
catalogue ‘‘ as a past master at singing the 
blues, who has forgotten more about blues 
singing than most girls ever knew,”’ I’m afraid 
that Trixie sounds more like a typical vaude- 
ville vocalist than a genuine blues singer. 
Her voice is melodious and clear, but com- 
pletely lacking in the earthy, forthright 
qualities so evident in the best interpreters of 


the blues. The accompanying group, led by 
Fletcher Henderson on piano, includes such 
fine players as Joe Smith, cornet ; Buster 
Bailey, clarinet, and Charlie Green, trombone. 
Bailey is the most in evidence on the first side, 
but the whole group takes a nicely relaxed 
ensemble on the second side, with a wonder- 
ful break by Green. As always with such 
numbers, the lyrics are vastly interesting, and 
Derrick Stewart-Baxter should be able to add 
to his gastronomic knowledge with the long 
list of Southern dishes and delicacies re- 
counted in Black Bottom Stomp. Considering 
the coupling was originally recorded in 1926 
the reproduction is excellent. Rine 

KAY STARR. 
Lovesick Blues (6935)/Mama Goes Where Papa 

Goes (2617). 

(Capitol CL 13511). 

After the recent rather commercial Kay 
Starr sides, it is a real pleasure to find Capitol 
coupling two excellent Starr jazz perform- 
ances together this month. 

The first side, recorded last December, 
reveals that Kay hasn’t allowed her commer- 
cial commitments to effect her essentially jazz 
style, when given the opportunity. With an 
adequate, if a little heavy-handed, accompani- 
ment from Lou, alias ‘‘ Joe Fingers ’’ Carr, 
Busch and his orchestra, Kay gives this old 
Emmett Miller favourite its best performance 
to date. 

The reverse, which was recorded on 
November 20th, 1947, is even better, and the 
accompaniment, by Dave Cavanaugh’s music, 
is just right for Kay. Kay is at her best with 
this type of material, while the band give her 
wonderful support. Red Nichols plays two 
short, but beautifully phrased solos in Bixian 
mood, while there’s a nice spot of guitar from 
Jackie Marshall and the trio of trombones is 


used most effectively. Pits 
JOSH WHITE. 
Black Girl (15964)/On Top Of Old Smokey 
(15965). 


(London L 1028). 
Josh White is presented this month 


accompanied by The Stargazers and Billy Hill’s 
orchestra, with heavy emphasis on the strings. 
No doubt this recording was made with an 
eye on the export market and, though Josh 
is his usual suave self, neither side is likely to 
please those readers who collect blues and 
race records. 


Black Girl is a traditional song of some 
sociological significance and is rather charm- 
ing, but it would have been so much better 
had the accompaniment been confined to 
Josh’s own guitar. The reverse is a com- 
petent though corny version of another 
traditional song which has been receiving 
quite a lot of attention from Tin Pan Alley on 
both sides of the Atlantic lately. 

Put. 


THE WOLVERINES. 
Riverboat Shuffle /Susie. 
(Tempo R.44). 
Sensation/Lazy Daddy. 
(Tempo R.45). 


Admirers of Bix will be delighted with this 
Tempo reissue of two couplings that have 
hitherto been excessively difficult to obtain 
in this country. His period with The 
Wolverines represented Bix’s first important 
job, and although it was a purely commercial 
dance band, he, and other members of the 
group, had very definite ideas on how the 
music should be warmed up to the requisite 
temperature. All the numbers are obviously 
arranged apart from solos, but the relaxed 
playing and carefully placed breaks keep 
things moving along nicely. Outstanding, of 
course, is the wonderful, incisive, clear cut, 
Beiderbecke cornet, which, whether taking 
a short break or a long solo always sounds so 
exactly right. His solos on Riverboat Shuffle 
and Sensation are superb, and note how he and 
Jimmy Hartnell spark the last ensemble of 
Susie. Various members of The Wolverines 
went on to later fame, but Bix was always in 
a class of his own, whether in this, or any of 
the other bands in which he played. 


THE WOLVERINES—BIX BEIDERBECKE, EXTREME RIGHT. 
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PEACE, IT’S WONDERFUL ! 


Dear Sirs, 

in the past | have always found Jazz Journal interest- 
ing and informative, but recently ‘* Collectors’ Stuff ”” 
and ‘‘The Other Side Of The Picture ’’ have been 
wearing a little thin with their views on each others’ 
views. | appreciate the fact that the Davis-Gray Clarke 
combination are under a great handicap at present, but 
after all it is principally a jazz magazine and not a 
critics’ clarion.”’ 


One other small grouse while | am on the subject, and 
that is the Jazz Collector advertisements. | do not know 
if there is any personal feud between J C and Brian Rust, 
but surely it is about time Mr. Rust was left alone. 

Quite aside from this, | really do appreciate your 
magazine, and look forward to many more issues.—C. 
SALT, St. Albans, Herts. 


* 


SAME OLD STORY. 


Dear Sirs, 

It is fine having both sides of the bop versus New 
Orleans question presented to us, but surely this should 
not include petty squabbling between contributors. 
everybody concerned thought before writing an 
article: ‘‘\Is this going to further the appreciation of 
jazz music ?"’ they would not waste space, time and 
money on minor personal issues. 


Turning to another question, | wonder how many of 
your readers have noticed the remarkable way in which 
the B.B.C. reviews books, films, plays, pictures, exhibi- 
tions ; all of which are partially unsuited to radio, but 
has no adequate review of gramophone records? A 
recerd is reviewed in the time it takes to play it, and the 
listener can make up his own mind. Yet hours of radio 
time are given to other record features such as Family 
Favourites, Record Rendezvous, Housewives’ Choice, 
Lucky Dip, Echoes From The Past, Records | Like, 
Record Roundabout, Desert Island Discs, French Cabaret, 
Bright And Early, Record Variety Bill, These You Have 
Loved, Record Serenade, etc. Phew! Yours in 
exhaustion RONALD SWEETMAN, Tunbridge Wells, 


Kent. 
* 


COLD WAR. 


Dear Sirs, 

There is a point regarding the Baby Dodds discography 
which may interest its compilers and readers, namely, 
that there exists a different master (on Decca 25132) of 
Bunk’s Alexander's Ragtime Band. This has a great deal 
more (and better) Bunk in the final chorus than the 
usual one, and Dodds finishes things off with an elaborate 
drum coda. The take number (or letter) is -A. 


Regarding the cold war between ‘“‘ Jazz Collector ’’ 
and myself, | am ready to stop it as soon as the advertise- 
ments cease ‘* digging '’ at what they erroneously call 
** the Edgware Sage,"’ since if anything | have been the 
Oxhey Sage for a year, but would draw Mr. Thompson's 
attention to two points : that | was not the aggressor, 
and that | made an attempt to pacify the irritable ‘* Jazz 
Collector ’’ by admitting that, without his products, | 
should not have secured some rare operatics. | might 
add that collecting originals is much more exciting than 
tamely buying indifferent dubs, but apart from that, my 
clean originals have cost, in the main, no more than the 
said dubs, and | have very little time to search in junk for 
them — two days a month at most is all | can usually 
spare ! incidentally, the ** Jazz Collector "’ issue of the 
Josephine Beatty is such that it hardly warrants the fan- 
fare with which it was announced. | have had a fibreable 
copy of this very disappointing disc (on Gennett) for 
many years, and had another, but it had a small chip of 
some 7 of an inch, so! GAVE it away. Musically, it is of 
very little value ; as a label, Gennetts are not rare ; 
historically, it is less significant than, say, the better — 
and commoner — Hendersons with Armstrong. The 
original has rarity without merit ; the dub has neither 
rarity nor merit. But from the verbosity preceding the 
appearance of this white elephant, | had expected at 
feast a dubbing of the rumoured Bolden cylinder 

Might | suggest an all-Britain jazz band ? Surely the 
answer is obvious —the entire Humphrey Lyttelton 
Band as it is to-day. For musicianliness, intelligent 
approach to the subject, originality and real progress 
within the accepted framework of traditional jazz, this 
group is beyond compare, either in this country or any- 
where in the world. | sincerely believe that Humph is 
the greatest living jazz trumpeter, of either colour, 
with whom there can be no rational comparison.— BRIAN 
RUST, Oxhey, Herts. 


DISTORTION. 
Dear Sirs, 

If your readers will take the trouble to turn back to 
my February Jazz Journal article, and then read Peter 
Payne’s letter in the May issue, ! think they will realise 
that my careful and kindly-intended remarks on British 
revivalist bands have been rather distorted. 


Pete refers to what he calls my supercilious statement: 
‘“They start with adolescence and crudeness.’’ The 
implication he tries to give them is that the revivalist 
players start very young to play crudely. What | actually 
wrote was this: ‘* Their aim is to re-create the un- 
lettered Negro music of a particular period, in all its 
glory, freedom, adolescence and crudeness. They start 
with the adolescence and crudeness, and — if they’re 
lucky — end up with che glory and freedom."’ To the 
majority of readers it must have been abundantly clear 
that | was referring to the adolescence of the music ; 
and ‘adolescent’ does not mean childish, it means 
* growing up.’ 

I stand by my statement that ‘* most of them fight shy 
of taking lessons from proper instrumentalists in case 
they lose their jazz ‘ feel’ ’’ (Pete forgot to quote those 
last 7 words). | know a lot of them personally, too, and 
they’ve told me so. The fact that they rehearse con- 
scientiously is to their credit, but even individual prac- 
tise can often be nullified by lack of correct basic training. 
| know that from personal experience : | once taught 
myself to play the trumpet, and all my solo practise 
merely served to accentuate the bad habits I'd picked up. 


With his last paragraph, Pete Payne is really off the 
beam. ‘‘| feel there is a lot more behind this slating *’ 
he says, ‘‘than appears on the surface. There was 
much lamenting in certain quarters when John Hooper 
took over Jazz Club.’ Now what docs that mean ? 
Obviously the implication is that I'm jealous — that I’ve 
lost Jazz Club sessions through John’s appointment. 
Haven’t you noticed the existence of ‘‘Jazz for 
Moderns,’’ Pete ?—-STEVE RACE, Wembley, Mddx. 


* 


GERMAN JAZZ. 
Dear Sirs, 

| have been reading Jazz Journal for about 18 months, 
and it is in my opinion the finest jazz magazine produced 
in this country. | particularly enjoy che articles by 
Messrs. Lightly and Politely, and Derrick Stewart- 
Baxter's ‘Preaching the Blues.’’ | also read with 
interest the articles by Steve Race, because, although 
! do not always agree with his opinions, he seems to be 
the only Bop musician who can write sensibly about it 
without getting heated and insulting. 

Now | would like to ask if anyone heard a programme 
on 13th April, from Frankfurt at 22-30 G.M.T. on 510 
meters. | happened to tune in to this programme quite 
by accident, and was very pleasantly surprised with what 
! heard. There was about 15 minutes by a band called 
the ‘* Two-Beat Stompers,’’ which | understood was a 
German group, who played in the Mike Mulligan manner, 
and would put most of our bands right in the shade. 
| was particularly impressed by the trombone. After 
this there was about 15 minutes of records including 
some by Humphrey Lyttelton, Bessie Smith, Duke 
Ellington, and Louis Armstrong. Altogether it was a 
most interesting and enjoyable programme. | do not 
know if this is a typical programme of the Frankfurt Jazz 
Club, as | have been unable to hear any subsequent 
programmes. | would very much like to have more 
information about the Two-Beat Stompers if anyone 
knows anything about them. 

Now, | have some information that should interest 
readers who feel that the B.B.C. should give more time 
to jazz, as | do. i wrote some time ago to the B.B.C. 
about this subject and suggested that there should be 
jazz in the Third Programme. | have received the 
following reply from the B.B.C.: ‘* We are making a 
note of what you say about jazz programmes in general. 
The Third Programme planners are at present consider- 
ing a programme about some of the historical and social 
origins of jazz. Maureen Davis (Secretariat).’’—A. D. 
HEELIS, EALING, W.5. 


We are always delighted to hear from our 
readers, and we invite criticism and suggestions. 
Letters requiring a reply (such as personnels, 
recording dates, etc.) should be ac panied 
by a stamped addressed envelope and three- 
pence in stamps, 
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ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


TOLERATION. 
Dear Sirs, 

Ic seems to me that in music as in many other art forms, 
there has always been too little tolerance, and a lack of 
differentiation between a personal liking and a general 
appreciation of good music. 

There is first of all the fundamental quarrel of Jazz and 
Classics and then, what concerns readers here most ; 
the complete disection of the whole Jazz Idiom. You 
have some half dozen variations of what to me are all 
jazz—the music of Oliver, Jelly Roll, Armstrong, 
Condon, Ellington and the Swing bands, such as that of 
Goodman, Basie, Hawkins and finally the bop of Parker 
and Gillespie and the Kenton progressive. 


Each era has its following and from the slatting com- 
ments with which these followers run down any kind 
of jazz, but their own, and from the people | have met, 
I gather they will not have anything else included in the 
jazz term. 


One of these narrow minded people | met in a record 
shop was playing an Oliver record, very fine in its own 
way. ‘* Nothing to touch this band,’’ he said, ‘* Best 
jazz ever recorded,’’ and, ‘‘ No one can play cornet as 
good as that,’’ without qualifying his statements. It 
appeared that his ambition was to collect every Oliver 
and Jelly Roll record issued, irrespective of its merit. 
He considered nothing or nobody to be jazz, but these 
two pioneers. 


It is the beauty in the music which matters, not the 
date it was played. Myself, | have records of Oliver and 
Gillespie, Jelly Roil and Shearing. If you can see the 
good and beauty of one form, you do not therefore have 
to like another, but you can appreciate it. The same 
argument applies to Classical music. As Benny Good- 
man said, ‘‘Jazz is deeply connected with Classical 
music and they can never be separated.’’ 


It shows infinitely more tolerance and taste to say, 
“*| don’t like it, but | appreciate it,’’ than to condemn 
out of hand anything which is not your kind of music. 
—W. R. BREWIS, Richmond Surrey. 


* 


NO BUTTER FOR RACE. 
Dear Sirs, 

| read in Jazz Journal Mr. Race’s paragraph concern- 
ing me with all the contempt and disdain | could muster 
Yes, dear Mr. Race, you may think you knocked me cold 
with your high-flown statements, but as you see, I’m up 
again to hit back as hard as | can. 

In the first place, my name isn’t Bismark as you 
suppose, and I’m darned if | know how | got the name 
Bix. Whether it was due to the fact that my first music 
lessons commenced on the cornet (in the days when 
only Harry Mortimer appealled, as he still does, to me, 
and Leon Beiderbecke was then by me unheard of) or 
that when I first took an interest in Le Jazz Hot! collected 
all the Beiderbeckes | could lay hands upon (not that | 
absorbed his style any) or maybe it came from the fact 
that a German girl friend of mine was named Fraulein 
von Bismark (a distant relative of Beiderbeckes no doubt) 
whom | nicknamed Bix. Well the mystery is still 
unsolved, and anyway I'll leave you to puzzle it out. 

You say, Mr. Race, that a lot of music written by the 
old masters were violin solos unaccompanied, and 
because of my definition of music they are not such. But 
you forgot to mention the fact that such works are rarely 
if ever played in public or elsewhere for that matter, 
Why ? 

Because the public cannot tolerate such stuff, not even 
the most musically minded. They are barren and 
jejeune when performed because they lack that extra 
something. 

lf you try eating a slice of bread with neither butter 
(or margarine) or marmalade, jam, cheese, etc., spread 
on it, how tasteless it is to the palate ; one’s digestion 
will not take it if such is normal. Similarly with music ; 
it must have harmony to sound anything worthwhile. 
and good harmony at that. : 

And who’s ear do | mean ? Well certainly not yours, 
Mr. Race, if Bop pleases it, and just because it does, Bop 
still needn’t be music. Your ear has evidently become 
perverted with it, like a good many others, or maybe 
you have no ear — well not a musical one, at anyrate. 
In fact, you cannot have, since you yourself elsewhere 
made a slip up which I’m coming to now. 

The slip up is this (and in future practice what you 
preach) — elsewhere, Mr. Race, you referred to Jelly 
Roll Morton as an amateur pianist. Now here we have 
a statement full of ambiguity, and indeed I'm surprised 
at a man with such a great name in the musical profession 
as yourself, writing such twaddle (how you call the 
kettle black). 

What is the meaning of this ‘amateur’ business of 
yours ? If you mean Jelly Roll didn’t play professionally, 
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you're wrong, as he was just as much a professional 
musician as you are, and you know just as well as | do (or 
ought to) that he earned his living by the piano. Or 
perhaps you think his technique sounds amateurish ? 
Well, think again — you’re wrong throughout. 

Because your ear is perverted and polluted by this 
precious Bop, anything other to you is no good. Is it 
therefore because Mr. Morton never played any of these 
twisted chords but stuck to conventional harmonic 
patterns that he is just an amateur ? 

Let me tell you something else, Jelly Roll was a first- 
class arranger, and had he but been given the chance to 
progress along the right lines, and had not thrown over 
his sail to thinking up something new, then jazz would 
have reached far greater heights than it has done, and 
probably Bop would never have come. But other men 
stole the chance from him (Henderson, Ellington, 
Redman, etc.) and took the wrong course, and in doing 
so paved the way for your precious Bop. 

Then again, compare the technique of Morton with 
any of the contemporary classical pianists, and | should 
say that it is cn a par with any of them, and | think most 
people will agree on that point, so you see he can’t be 
such an amateur pianist, can he ? He certainly is well 
above any of these so called new wallahs who pound out 
Nellie’s Dream or Put Another Nickel In until its closing 
time. 

Well, there we have it, Mr. Race. Whatever | say 
about Bop still stands, and doubtless always will. | 
don’t like it, but I’ve got good reasons for not liking it, 
and so has anybody else who understands what music 
really is, and ever will be.—R. W. (BIX) ROSCOE, 
Southport, Lancs. 

* 


WHO DISCOVERED ELLA ? 
Dear Sirs, 


! would like to draw your attention to conflicting 
reports about the discovery of Ella Fitzgerald. 

In the April issue of Jazz Journal Ron Staley gives 
Chick Webb the credit of discovering Ella, whilst in 
Down Beat of 18th May, reporter Charles Emge names 
the great Benny Carter. | quote Down Beat : ‘‘ While 
with Webb he (Carter) heard a young singer one night 
at an amateur show. He took her to John Hammond, 
who was beginning to talk about backing a band to be 
built around Benny d H wasn't 
impressed, so Carter got her a job with Webb. Her 
name was Ella Fitzgerald.’’ Unquote. 

Incidentally, in the same article on Benny Carter it 
states that Benny Carter wrote most of the arrange- 
ments for the Fletcher Henderson band of 1930, not 
Henderson who is generally given the credit. 

Before closing | would like to once again say how much 
l enjoy Jazz Journal, definitely the best jazz magazine 
_ the market.—DOUGLAS F. RICE, Westgate-on-Sea, 

ent. 


Have over 100,000 
Out-of-Print Records 


ORIGINALS - NEW ORLEANS - DIXIE 
CHICAGO - ANYTHING. 
WILL SELL OR TRADE FOR 
Original Dixieland Jazz Band 12 inch; 
V-Discs ; Bing items of interest ; 
Rare Goodmans; Columbos; Operatics; 
Personality; Nobles; Anything Rare. 


JACOB S. SCHNEIDER, 
128, West 66th Street, New York, 
23, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Our continued claim to the best 
stock in Great Britain of all 
kinds of JAZZ RECORDS can be 
confirmed by 

a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal attention from DAVE CAREY 
with over 20 YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Member J. R. R.A. 


CANINE POSTERIOR. 
Dear Sirs, 
| would like to comment on your note that the Jungle 
Band's Dog Bottom is by the 1927 Henderson band. 
| have looked up the reference in Jazzfinder which 
runs as follows : 


. Even a novice, listening to these two sides, will 
point out that they are by different bands. | wouldn't 
know who the band in on Jungle Mamma, and | care less, 
but the band on Dog Bottom is definitely the Fletcher 
Henderson band of 1927, and | guess | know the Hender- 
son band when | hear it. 


‘“The following Henderson sidemen are plainly in 
evidence on Dog Bottom: Charlie Green, trombone ; 
Kaiser Marshall, drums ; Don Redman, alto ; Coleman 
Hawkins, tenor ; Charlie Dixon, banjo; June Coles, 
bass, and even Fletcher himself, piano. Why, even the 
vocalist is the same chap as on Henderson’s Hop Off.’ 

The writer of the above is Les Zacheis. 


Now let us try to sift a few facts out of this. The 
following facts are very relevant : 


(1) The two sides in question were recorded in June, 
1929. At this time Charlie Green, Kaiser Marshall, Don 
Redman and probably Charlie Dixon were no longer 
members of the Henderson band, so if it were a Hender- 
son group it is most unlikely that these musicians would 
be present. 


(2) It is definitely Ward Pinkett who takes the vocal 
and plays some of the trumpet. It is equally definite that 
Pinkett is not the vocalist on Hop Off by Henderson. 


(3) | asked a friend to enquire of Henderson if Pinkett 
— ever recorded with him and he said that he definitely 
ad not. 


(4) The recording sheets list Chick Webb as director 
on — sides. This was confirmed by the late Gene 
Williams. 


From this we may safely say that the sides in question 
were made by a Webb group. | agree that Dog Bottom 
does have the sound of a Henderson group but we have 
to remember that a lot of the soloists in the early big 
bands sound somewhat similar, especially sax men. At 
this period Chick Webb had the band at the Renaissance 
and the personnel given me for the record by Harry 
Cooper, who was a friend of Pinkett’s at the time, is 
Ward Pinkett (tpt., vel.) ; Edwin Swayzee (tpt.) ; 
Robert Horton (tbn.) ; Elmer Williams, Omer Simeon, 
Hilton Jefferson (reeds) ; Don Kirkpatrick (p.) ; Chick 
Webb (d.) ; unknown bs., bjo. It is certainly Simeon 
who solos on Jungle Mamma. Despite the fortnights’ 
difference in recording | am sure it is the same band, as 
Jungle Mamma was recorded at the same time as Dog 
Bottom and rejected to be remade fourteen days later. | 
naturally have no proof that the above personnel is 
accurate, but failing any other evidence ! think it can 
fairly safely be listed as a ‘‘ probable personnel.’’ 

| have gone into this question at some length merely to 
show how easy it is for us to be led by an impulse in 
personnel matters. The pride of discovery, delightful 
as it is, is a bad guide for a discographer. Working on 
Jazz Directory has taught me one thing — the knowledge 
1 do have is but a very minute fraction of that about which 
1am completely ignorant !—A. J. MCCARTHY, Fording- 
bridge, Hants. 

* 


GOOD COMPANY. 
Dear Sirs, 


| was interested to read in the footnote at the end of 
my article: ‘Stomping at the Savoy,’’ in the April 
edition of Jazz Journal, that Dog Bottom is now attri- 
buted to Fletcher Henderson’s orchestra of 1927, and 
whilst | would be the last to cast doubt on this belief, 
must add that it has also been attributed to Cuke 
Ellington. 

Re-checking my own information, | find that both 
Charles Delaunay in his ‘‘ Hot Discography ’’ (1943 
American Edition) and Hilton R. Schleman in his 
‘Rhythm On Record ”’ give credit to Chick Webb for 
this grand disc. So if | have made a mistake it at least 
puts me in very good company.—RON STALEY, 
Wolverton, Bucks. 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ CLUB, 


11, Great Newport Street, 
W.C. 2. 
(next to Leicester Square Station) 
—o— 
MONDAYS - 7-30 p.m. 


The London Studios offer you 
comfort to listen and dance to 
The Crane River Jazz Band. 
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‘GLASGOW’ 


If you live anywhere near the east of 
Glasgow, GRETA invites you to look 
over her large stock of Jazz records. 


All the big labels and also SAVOY, 
POLYGON, JAZZ PARADE ORIOLE, 
NIXA, MELODISC, VOGUE L.P. 
(Microgroove) records in stock—at 


THE RECORD SHOP, 
195, Tollcross Road 
(No. 29 Tram) 
Opposite Parkhead Tram & Bus Depot. 


‘GLASGOW 


(BARROWLAND) 


ON SUNDAYS ONLY. 
Inside Barrowland entering from the 
Gallowgate side. 

At the 

“IRISH RECORDS ENCLOSURE” 
You will find a good selection of 
BOP BLUES & BOOGIE. All the 
JAZZ and folk music from America, 
Britain and Eire. 

BIG and SMALL company 
NEW and SECONDHAND 


labels, 
stalls. 


(Please try to come early—we’re busy with 
the peasants 2-30 p.m...... Clifford.) 


‘GLASGOW’ 


(MARYHILL) 


Are you around N.W. Glasgow at all? 
Opposite the Blytheswood Cinema 
starts RAEBERRY STREET —and the 
first shop on the right hand side 
(No. 10) is known as 


THE MUSIC SHOP 
Proprietor. C. P STANTON 
(Nos. 11, 18, 33, 40 trams.) 


There you can see and hear all the 
Jazz and Bop, Blues and folk-music on 
EMI, CAPITOL, REX, etc. and on 
MELODISC, VOGUE, ORIOLE, etc. 


NEW & SECOND-HAND RECORDS : 
78’s or 334 
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HIS MASTER’S VOICE. (con.) 
Mention of Austin brings me to the light 
vocalists on H.M.V. Johnny Marvin is the most 
interesting from the accompaniment view- 
point, for on Magnolia and Ain’t That A Grand 
And Glorious Feeling ? he is aided by Jimmy 
Dorsey on clarinet, and on Angel by Benny 
Goodman, while on My Pet there is a rare 
example of B.G. on alto, unhampered by a 
huge band. Victor Houseman is audible 
behind Marvin on ‘Deed | Do, and Red Nichols 
appears on Marvellous. Gene Austin’s 
accompanists are not as a rule very interest- 
ing ; Eddie Lang did not act in this role on 
Austin’s records, as is widely believed, and 
neither did Fats Waller, though My Fate Is In 
Your Hands and Ain’t Misbehavin’ have a few 
bars of fair piano believed to be the work of 
Austin himself. Strange that so effeminate a 
tenor should affect so relatively virile a piano 
style — even as Seger Ellis did on contem- 
porary OKehs. The Victor staff pianist was 
Frank Banta, and his soli, and accompani- 
ments, while adequate, are not generally of 
much interest to the jazz collector, despite 
interesting titles here and there. 
Among the better H.M.V. issues of obscure 
American commercial bands are Melancholy 
Lou, by Howard Lanin’s Benjamin Franklin 
Orchestra, which is an early example of an 
echo-recording and really fine jazz to boot ; 
Blue Steele’s Sugar Babe, I’m Leavin’ ! which 
is also a hall-recording, made in Savannah in 
1927, has everything even the more purist- 
types could want, and | personally have a 
very soft spot for Coon-Sanders Orchestra, so 
often referred to by Mr. Jackson at the time 
of their records’ appearance as a ‘‘ Nigger 
outfit ’’ (because of the ‘‘ Coon ’’ doubtless !) 
The Coon-Sanders Orchestra made a first- 
rate job of Deep Henderson, and it is to me the 
greatest and most relaxed version of this fine 
tune that has ever been made ; look out also 
for Oh, You Have No Idea, Stay Out Of The 
South, Ready For The River and Too Busy ! all 
of which have long and finely constructed hot 
soli. 4 would also like to add a word of praise 
for some of Ted Weems’ H.M.V. records, 
especially What A Day ! Piccolo Pete, Oh, if | 
Only Had You and My Troubles Are Over, which 
are played with great élan. | also like Oliver 
Naylor’s Slowin’ Down Blues (never issued in 
America) and Fred Hamm’s Sugar Foot Stomp, 
the latter being a best-seller, thanks to 
Johnny Hamp’s moderately interesting Black 
Bottom on the other side. 


(Part 7). 


By BRIAN RUST. 


BRITISH RECORDINGS. 


There are very few British recordings made 
by H.M.V. that will really interest the average 
jazz enthusiast, though several of Jack 
Hylton’s, such as Grieving For You, Barbara 
and Alabama Stomp are mildly entertaining as 
pastiches of Hylton’s American counter- 
parts, some with Jack Jackson copying Red 
Nichols very capably ; Ambrose’s ‘Leven- 
Thirty Saturday Night features Danny Polo at 
length, and the New Mayfair Dance Orches- 
tra’s Deep Hollow, which is very rare, is a 
treat, being a squence of really fine hot soli, 
especially a blue-toned clarinet whose 
identity must remain a mystery. Earlier, in 
the white-quarter days, the only Hayes 
recordings coming anywhere near jazz are 
those by Art Hickman’s New York London 
Five, who made fifteen, and not eleven, sides, 
as Harvey Astley claimed in the December, 
1949, issue of this journal. Their archaic 
sound suggests that the boys were trying 
hard — perhaps too hard — with little result, 
except perhaps on Nesting Time and | Wonder 
Where My Sweet Daddy’s Gone ? (A wonderful 
tune, this ; why doesn’t some enterprising 
revivalist leader get hold of it ? It is pub- 
lished by Herman Darewski, and has just the 
right flavour. Given a modern New Orleans 
treatment, with the corn pruned right back 
and the jerks ironed out, it could be a 
sensation, for it has breaks that would have 
delighted Mr. Jelly Lord, and a good swing. 
Another Darewski number of the same type 
and age is If | Can’t Have The Sweetie | Want, 
| Pity The Sweetie | Get, and the same remarks 
go for a 1923 Feldman number, Gone ; all 
these can be junked on H.M.V., and though | 
do not recommend them in this form for jazz 
listening, they would make a change from the 
everlasting round of Muskrat Ramble, Saints, 
and Weary Blues, good though these tunes 
are). 


The latter-day H.M.V. issues are generally 
too well-known to merit discussion here, and 
though our American friends like Ray Noble’s 
excellent records of 1930-1934, they are 
rarely of interest to the local jazz collector. 
At the same time, do not be deceived by the 
title into buying the Bohemian Band’s Dixie- 
land Two-Step, recorded on black G. & T. in 
the autumn of 1904 — | was, and | assure you, 
itis horrible !_ | would like to try the Musical 
Avolos’ 1900 Berliner record, though, on 
which they play mandoline and guitar, the 
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LET’S GO JUNK-SHOPPING 


tune being an unnamed march from “‘ Rice’s 
Ragtime Opera’’ (shades of Scott Joplin !) 
according to the 1901 Berliner catalogue. 
You may safely avoid the Savoy Quartet and 
Murray’s Ragtime Trio, though ; their brand 
of ragtime is strictly commercial, and Olly 
Oakley’s Poppies And Wheat is very much more 
attractive. 
HOMOCHORD. 

These records are of German origin, and 
specimens may be found which date to 
before the first World War, pressed and often 
recorded in Germany. In 1922, during the 
gramophone boom that followed that war, 
the Aeolian Company began issuing Homo- 
chord records under the ten-inch H-100 
series, which reached nearly 900 before it was 
replaced in 1925 by a D series, and also an N 
and a P series, though these, so far as | can 
discover, featured no jazz ; they were, how- 
ever, pressed by H.M.V. at Hayes, and I even 
found one once that was a Victor recording. 
Exactly what this portends remains to be 
seen, as | have never seen a Homochord cata- 
logue listing anything but Vocalion-sponsored 
H’s and their Perfect-originated contempor- 
aries, the C series, which started at 500 in 
1924. Sterno, that least interesting of 
British labels, also pressed the later Homo- 
chords — the P’s. 

The H series drew from American Vocalion 
chiefly, but a few Gennetts, very early on, 
also appeared in the supplements. The 
matrix details of the latter were brutally 
expunged, but the Vocalion matrix number 
was not only obliterated in its original form, 
and reindented in the wax, but also appeared 
on the label — and in each case suffixed by the 
figure 3, thus making it, as a rule, a six-figure 
number. On this section of the catalogue 
appeared Henderson’s none-too-brilliant 
Chicago Blues (without Armstrong) and When 
You Do What You Do, a much more interesting 
record (with Armstrong). You will also find 
such diverting, but not staggering, perform- 
ances as Ben Bernie’s Oh! How | Love My 
Darling ! and the Original Memphis Five’s 
That Barking Dog, Woof-Woof ! complete with 
its original Vocalion coupling, Stop Your 
Kidding. Although, as | have said, most of the 
H series are either Gennett or Vocalion if of 
American origin, you will be certain sooner 
or later to come across What’ll | Do ? with its 
Emerson-originated backing, Victorina Blues. 
You may safely ignore this. You would do 
better to invest instead in Stanley C. Holt’s 
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piano rags on the same label; these are 
English recordings, and very well-done 
indeed. When the American Vocalion series 
changed to NN-1 from its five-figure series 
around the beginning of 1925, Homochord 
dropped their practice of featuring it with a 
suffix 3, and entered it instead as usual, but 
the H series hardly outlived the longer 
matrix series. 

About the C’s, | need say little. While the 
usual H pseudonym for all dance bands was 
‘*Homochord Dance Orchestra,’’ that for 
the C’s was ‘* Eldon’s Dance Orchestra,’’ and 
under this you may find Henderson’s quite 
repellently corny After The Storm (with Don 
Redman playing the Pastorale from William 
Tell) and the Original Memphis Five’s Africa, 
amongst others, but in the main, unless you 
are a collector of white New Yorkers irres- 
pective of their surroundings, there is little 
of jazz interest on any species of Homochord. 

IMPERIAL. 

Imperial records are among the oldest in 
the history of the gramophone. They were 
imported into England as pressings done in 
America as long ago as 1905, being then single- 
sided, with off-white labels surrounded by 
royal-blue hangings, and invariably featuring 
performers who are mercifully forever anony- 
mous. Exactly when the series with which 
all of us are familiar was started is now lost in 
the mists of time, to coin a phrase, but it was 
around 1920 that the bright blue label with 
gold lettering first appeared in the cycle 
shops, and later, the multiple stores such as 
Marks and Spencer’s, selling at 1s. 6d. each. 
The recording was not brilliant, and the sur- 
faces rough ; but despite this, Imperial may 
claim to have the undoubted honour of being 
the first label on which the magic horn of 
Louis Armstrong was first heard in England, 
for it was in April, 1925, that Fletcher 
Henderson’s Alabamy Bound, that turgid 
choo-choo business that suddenly leaps into 
immortal life with Louis’s lovely solo, was 
issued. Imperial then were using the Banner 
repertoire, though apart from a few early 
examples, the blue Imperials did not show the 
Banner matrix serial, and since the City Road 
studios employed the same sliced-off device 
for the final grooves, it is not always easy to 
tell a local recording from an American, on 
sight. However, pseudonyms were, as a rule, 
not used. One notable exception to this was 
Aunt Hagar’s Children Blues, labelled Aunt 
Haggar Blues, issued on Imperial 1253 as by 
the Roseland Dance Orchestra. This was the 
same master as Paramount used under the 
name Lanin’s Southern Serenaders, and Black 
Swan as Henderson’s Novelty Orchestra. It 
is a white group using the O.D.J.B. instru- 
mentation, the trombonist of which was Tom 
Brown, and it has a peculiar archaic charm 
which makes it a certain ‘‘ buy ’’ when 
located — but alas ! its rarity is great, des- 
pite the reverse being Oh Gee ! Oh Gosh! Oh 
Golly, I’m In Love. This, by Roy Collins’ 


Orchestra, may be overlooked, but no New 
Orleans collector can afford to pass up the 
rather mystic coupling. There are other 
evidences that at that early stage in Imperial’s 
life, the Crystalate Manufacturing Co. used 
other Paramount masters; among them, 
the Original Memphis Five’s nice Running 
Wild and Bees’ Knees, and a pleasing, though 
not sensational, Hot Lips, by Paul Specht’s 
Society Serenaders. This is virtually the 
Georgians, and worth taking when found. 
But let me warn those of you who might be 
tempted to buy on spec. the New Orleans 
Dance Orchestra’s Clap Hands, Here Comes 
Charlie. Although this is American, it has no 
possible feature which would make any jazz 
connoisseur however broad in his taste desire 
to retain it. Nor dol feel justified in advising 
anyone to buy the Six Black Diamonds or the 
Missouri Jazz Band, tempting though many of 
their titles are. | suspect the hand of Harry 
Reser behind them; while this does not 
necessarily mean they are bad, they are 
hardly worth the expenditure of cash. 


NICHOLS — ROLLINI — PETTIS. 

In 1926, the label was changed to a curious 
design with two shades of dull purple, 
embodying a golden crown. This remained 
in use until 1930, when the part which had 
been dark became black, and the lighter part, 
bright red. Banner supplied the masters for 
both types, but only on some of the later 
purples, and the reds, can the matrix numbers 
be seen — usually just under the outside edge 
of the label. On the purple kind, the Six 
Hottentots, to all intents and purposes the 
Nichols Five Pennies, can be found playing 
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RED NICHOLS 


I’m In Love Again and Sometimes I’m Happy, 
which are pleasant enough, and there are a 
few titles by the Golden Gate Orchestra with 
Rollini’s bass sax and/or goofus (Sugar is one, 
Zulu Wail another), while Jack Pettis provided 
Muddy Water and Ain’t She Sweet ?, both very 
common, of course, with Venuti and Lang. 
On the red Imperial, you may find sundry 
examples of the Dorseys, such as Sing, You 
Sinners (by the Missouri Jazz Band, with 
Jimmy) and |’m Following You (by the Holly- 
wood Dance Orchestra, with Tommy) ; the 
latter is surely one of the commonest junk- 
shop records, owing to its being backed by 
The Stein Song. Benny Goodman tootles eight 
bars on Sam Lanin’s Exactly Like You, and 
sundry others of the period, and Rollini turns 
up again on Hustlin’ And Bustlin’ For Baby by 
the Bell Boys of Broadway. Bunny Berigan is 
buried somewhere in the undistinguished 
section-work of The Girl In The Little Green 
Hat by Gene’s Merrymakers, and of course, 
Mole and Nichols occur frequently. Jack T. 
is heard on Lanin’s Do Something, and | under- 
stand that various singers, particularly Chick 
Bullock, have what might be termed interest- 
ing accompanists. Ben Pollack’s common 
Rollin’ Down The River has a typical and 
pleasant Big T. vocal, with a stylish trumpet 
obbligato by his young brother. 

In the spring of 1934, Imperial as a separate 
label was discontinued, and the black Imperial- 
Broadcast label, which had a life of just under 
a year, was instituted instead. Rex records 
(qv.) had been started in September, 1933, 
and as they drew on the Banner group also, 
the story of Imperial can be continued under 
the Rex heading. 
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N— New. 
E — Excellent. 
Vv — Very Good. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RATES — DISPOSALS AND WANTEDS. 
7d. per record if submitted on our special forms cbtainable free on request. 


Bulk rates 25 records for 12/6. 


publication. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED. 
G— Good. 
F — Fair. 
P — Poor. 


9d. per record if not submitted on these forms. 


It is IMPORTANT that all records are listed in strict alphabetical order. Failure to do this may result in delay in 


S — For Sale. 
T — For Trade. 
A— For Auction. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 


Final date for record auctions in this issue— 24th August. 
All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 


For Advertisers’ Index see page 3. 


DISPOSALS. 

BECHET, SIDNEY. 

4 in Columbia Album ane Co 

Basin Street Blues/When The Saints eee ee JS 

Tin Roof Blues Jazz Band Ball... JS 

Tiger Rag/Cake Walking Babies ... sex Se JS 

Quincey Street/Weary Way BN 
BELL, GRAEME. 

Sobbin’ Blues/Wolverine Blues ... Swa 

Georgia Camp M/Irish Black... Swa 

Mississippi Mud /Play It Long Swa 

Maple Leaf Rag/My Baby Cares ... Sex wes Swa 

Sister Kate Fidgety Feet ... Wil 

Two Day Jag S. Street Shamble Amp 

Jazz Band Ball/Alma Street R. ... Amp 

Jenny's Ball Big Bad Baksia Amp 

Sing The Blues Strut Lizzie en — ise Amp 
BILTMORES 

Any, ro wants ... 
CASA LOMA. 

Yours Ana Mine Feel Like Million me nie De 
CROSBY, B. 

Tea For Royal Garden DeA 

Dixie Shuffle Ramble ... DeA 
DODDS, JOHN 

Heah Me Talk Little Isabel HMVS 
ELLINGTON, DUKE. 

New Black And Tan Fantasy re sie a CoA 
FRISCO JAZZ BAND. 

Red Wing /Jazz Band Ball ... Pac 
GILLUM, JAZZ. 

Some bes Vi 
HUGHUES, SPIKE. 

Come You Do Me/Sweet Sue ... DeA 
JAMES, HARRY. 

Texas Chatter Song Wanderer ... see ve BRS 


JEFFERSON, BLIND LEMON. 
Match Box Blues/ Black Snake Woman ... Jc 
LEWIS, MEADE LUX. 


The Blues, 1 and 2 BN 
LUNCEFORD, JIMMY. 

Rag The Scale First Time Saw You na Ses De 
MACEO, BIG. 


MANNONE, “WINGY. 
Orchi In The Barrell 
Jumpy Nerves She’s Cry For Me 
MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 


Ponchatrain Little Lawrence 

Burn The Iceburg Pretty Lil bg. oe 

Many — State wants Bilt 

Pep/Fat Frances... HMVS 

Smile The Blues Turtle Twist 

5 in Commodore Album CR8 
OLIVER, KING. 

Many — State wants Bilt 

4in Brunswick Album _... B1022 


ORY, KID. 
4 in Columbia Album C126 40/- MOO 
N - MOO PURIST JAZZ RECORDS FOR SALE. 
N 7/4 MOO 100 — Owner called up. S.A.E. For List 
N 7/6 MOO 100 records. Many Bargains... Sy BAC 
N 7/46 MOO RACE BLUES. 
N 9/- MOO Many bas N S/T LAN 
RED, TAMPA. 
N 10/- YOU Some Sek eas Vi N 8/- PAR 
N 10/- YOU RIVERBOAT JAZZ. 
E 10/- YOU 4 in Brunswick Album B1010 N 45/- MOO 
E 10- YOU SAM, WASHBOARD. 
E 10- YOU Some bas a Vi N 7/6 PAR 
E 10- YOU SMITH, BESSIE. 
E 10- YOU 4 in Columbia Album C31 N 40/- MOO 
E 10/- YOU Many — State wants Bilt N 11;- LAN 
E 10- YOU — ROOSEVELT. 
Vi N 9/- PAR 
N 11/- LAN WILLIAMSON, SONNY BOY. 
Some Vi N 9/- PAR 
Vv TA YOU 
E TA YOU 
TA YOU WANTEDS. 
N 11- LAN Waffle M ea PaE E T/S GAR 
N 10- MOO DUNN, JOHNNY. 
Moanful Blu Co E T/S GAR 
Vv T/A YOU — CREOLE ORCHESTRA. 
Co E GAR 
E YOU GUYON’S ORCHESTRA. 
Henpecked Blues ... < PaE E $ GAR 
N S/T FAR LOUISIANA FIVE. 
Any ... CoA E /S GAR 
E TA YOU MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 
Wolverine Blues Jelly Lord... HMVS SHA 
N S/T LAN Smile Blues Away Turtle Twist ... HMVS SHA 
Dixie Home That's Like It HJCA SHA 
N 11- LAN NEW ORLEANS 
Any Co E GAR 
E 20- LAN OLIVER, KING. 
Jackass Blues BrE E TS GAR 
Vv TA YOU Farewell Blues BrE E T/S GAR 
ORIGINAL MEMPHIS FIVE. 
N 10- PAR Any Any E T/S GAR 
PIRON’s N.O. ORCHESTRA. 
E TA YOU Vi E GAR 
E TA YOU REGENT ORCHESTRA. (N. O.R.K. ). 
riental as Winner E T/S GAR 
N 12- YOU Cario Barcelona Winner E ¥, 
- Any ... OK E 
unny Feather: PaE E T/S 
N 55- MOO JAZZBAND. mies 
Act E 
N 11- LAN WALLER, FATS. : aoe 
N 45 MOO Any Deletions Any VG S/T 


(Continued from Page 15.) 
of worthwhile recordings that have resulted 
from it. The same applies to bop. We wish 
Steve Race would survey the whole field 
again, now that it is possible to get a respect- 
able perspective. We think that the number 
of really successful and important bop records 
is also quite small. 
109 
Blues Briefly. 

T-Bone Walker is now to be found on the 

Imperial label. Five couplings have so far 


appeared to our knowledge (5071, 5081, 5094, 
5103, 5086). He sings and slams his box as 
effectively as ever. 5094 has a pretty good 
train blues. 

Also on Imperial (5068) is a two-part Stack- 
a-Lee by Archibald and His Orchestra. Archi- 
bald’s inflections seem to denote the West 


Indies. The ‘‘orchestra’’ consists of a 
rhythm section. The pianist knows the 
blues. 


Texas Slim, on King 4377, sounds to us for 
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all the world like the marvellous John Lee 
Hooker in Thinking Blues and Moaning Blues. 
The recording leaves something to be desired, 
but not the singing. Maybe he changed his 
name for contractual reasons. 

Justices who imagine that jazz vocalists sing 
about sex all the time, and not about love, 
should be given a copy of Lonnie Johnson’s 
Jelly Roll Baker (King 4388) to rock their 
miserable souls. If that didn’t flatten them, 
they could turn it over and hear Drunk Again. 
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JAZZ RECORDS WANTED! 


COLLECTIONS, PART COLLEC 
TEN RECORDS OR A_ THOUSAND. 


LET US GUY THOSE Yuu 
NEVER PLAY—SEND LISTS OR CALL— 
YOU WILL NEED THE CASH TO BUY 
THE MANY FINE JAZZ DISCS WE SHALL 
OFFER YOU THIS COMING WINTER. 


DON’T DELAY! 
DO IT TODAY!! 


BEST PRICES—NO “HAGGLING”! 


THE 
INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD AND BOOK DEPT.) 


52, CHARING CROSS ROAD, W.C. 2. 


TEMple 2315. —-- 


Che Jazz Store in the Heart of London, 


And at COLLET’S BOOKSHOP, 35, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
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TEMPO 
RECORD SOCIETY 


9, Piccadilly Arcade, S. W. 1. 


* 
TURK MURPHY 


George Avakian, writing in the Record Changer says : 


‘The temptation is very strong to say that this is the 
best white jazz band of all time. Should one go out 
on the limb, or shouldn’t one? It’s a problem. 
Anyway, right now there doesn’t seem to be much 
sense going out and looking for a better band to come 
along, so pardon us while we stretch out right here 
and hang around for more Murphy records.”’ 


In echoing these sentiments we ourselves would 
like to stake a claim that Turk’s “‘Struttin’ With 
Some Barbecue ’’ is one of the finest numbers ever 
recorded by a white band and that by his work on 
it, Bob Scobey proves himself to be one of the best 
horn men of today. 


Further issues of Turk Murphy’s Jazz Band are 
contemplated ; meanwhile listen on Tempo to: 


Chimes Blues 


When My Sugar Walks Down The Street oe 


New Orleans Stomp | 
Grandpa’s Spells A92 
All The Wrong You’ve Done To Me ved j 
The Curse Of An Aching Heart 
g eee A 81 
Waiting For The Robert E. L 


Struttin’ With Some Barbecue m 


TRADITION IN JAZZ 


39 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Pelsall. Scafis. 


Try Our Complete Service For The Jazz Record 
Collector - - You'll Become Another Of Our 
Thousands Of Regular Customers. 


All types of Repairs of all 


equipment in kinds speedily 
a wide range executed = at 


of prices. lowest charges. 


Special Offers: 


S.H. H.M.V. PORTABLE GRAMOPHONE £910 0 
COLLARO ELECTRIC MOTOR - = = £6 5 10 
3-SPEED GRAMOPHONE MOTOR - 47 3 4 
3-SPEED MOTOR with CRYSTAL PICK-UP 


GARRARD HAND WIND MOTOR 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET, 


LIVERPOOL 


FOR TELEVISION, RADIO & MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
Telephone - CENTRAL 6591. 
Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturday. 


IF YOU CAN'T CALI OUR MAIL ORDER 
DEPARTMENT [IS AT YOUR DISPOSAL. 


Visit Foyles Records ‘Dept. 


S&S 


FOR. RECORDS * 


Foyles Gramophone’ Kecords 
dept. is one of the largest 
and best-equipped_ record 


showrooms in London. 


We stock all Records 


reviewed in Jazz Journal 


W & G FOYLE LTD 


119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD WC2 


Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) 
Open 9-6 (inc. Sats.) 
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